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SECOND CHANCE ACT OF 2005 
(PART I) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, 

AND Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:37 a.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Howard Coble 
(Chair of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Coble. The Subcommittee will come to order. Good to have 
you all with us. 

I want to welcome everyone to this important hearing to examine 
the issue of prisoner reentry and specifically H.R. 1704, the “Sec- 
ond Chance Act,” a bipartisan proposal that provides a useful 
framework for strategic policy innovations needed in this critical 
area. I want to commend our former colleague. Representative 
Portman from Ohio, who is no longer with us, and our witnesses 
today for playing a leadership role in raising the profile of prisoner 
reentry as a public safety issue and not solely a corrections issue. 

The need for innovative solutions is obvious. It is conservatively 
estimated that approximately 650,000 inmates will be released 
from State prisons in the next year. In the absence of actions to 
address this issue, 67 percent of these individuals will be re- 
arrested, and over half will be returned to prison. States are being 
crushed by an overwhelming financial burden; approximately $40 
billion a year in direct costs alone for correctional costs. 

At the heart of this matter is a simple calculation: will the eco- 
nomic and societal savings of reduced recidivism be greater than 
the cost of the resources needed to allow individuals returning to 
society to make this transition successfully? Research has shown 
that the answer to this simple calculation is yes. So for that reason, 
it is critical that we on this Subcommittee examine the issue and 
provide a framework for assisting States in developing more effec- 
tive reentry strategies. 

Public safety is not just simply incarcerating individuals. Public 
safety means providing necessary services for those who can best 
benefit from a true second chance in life. A national strategy is 
needed, one that combines Federal, State, and local resources, 
building on successful models for offender reentry programs. It also 
requires that the Subcommittee reexamine issues such as drug 
treatment programs, since a significant number of recidivists suffer 
from drug addiction. 


( 1 ) 
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President Bush, you may recall, stated in his 2004 State of the 
Union Address, “We know from long experience that if former pris- 
oners cannot find work or a home or help, they are much more like- 
ly to commit more crimes and return to prison. America is the land 
of the second chance, and when the gates of the prison open, the 
path ahead should lead to a better life.” 

I welcome the opportunity to work with my colleagues on this 
matter and, in particular, my good friend, the Ranking Member, 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Bobby Scott, who has dem- 
onstrated his dedication and leadership in this area. Mr. Scott and 
I oftentimes don’t agree on issues, but without exception, our dis- 
agreements are always agreeable. 

In this case, today, I think we see eye to eye, and I will look for- 
ward to working with him, and I am now pleased to recognize the 
distinguished Gentleman from Virginia, the Ranking Member, Mr. 
Bobby Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for 
bringing us together to discuss H.R. 1704, the “Second Chance 
Act.” This is a bipartisan bill that takes a significant step in the 
right direction toward ensuring that those who leave our State and 
Federal prisons have the assistance and support they need to avoid 
returning. 

The primary reason for us to develop this legislation is not sim- 
ply to assist offenders who are returning to the community. The 
primary reason is to lower the prospects that any of us and other 
law abiding citizens will be the victims of crime in the future. The 
second reason to support this legislation is that it reduces the cost 
to the taxpayers, who have to pay for all that recidivism. 

This year, close to 700,000 people will leave prison in the United 
States, and most of them will be ill-prepared to succeed in earning 
a living and leading a law abiding life, and the resources available 
to assist them in reentry are extremely limited. In addition, they 
have a felony record and a prison stay. Certainly, those items on 
the resume certainly don’t help the job prospects or even social de- 
velopment. 

And so, with limited education, resources, job skills. Federal ben- 
efits, disqualifications because of drug or other convictions, some 
two-thirds of released prisoners are re-arrested for new crimes 
within 3 years of their release. 

Although the national crime rate has fallen significantly over the 
last decade, we’re seeing a continuing and unprecedented increase 
in our jail and prison populations. One philosopher noted that 
when you find yourself in a hole, the first thing to do is stop 
digging. But we seem not to be able to do that just yet as policy 
makers. Right after this hearing, we will be marking up a bill with 
more mandatory sentences and more severe penalties on top of ex- 
isting ones. 

All of this focus on increasing sentences has led us to the point 
where we now have, on a daily basis, over 2.2 million people locked 
up in our nation’s prisons and jails, which is a five-fold increase 
over the last 20 years. The Federal prison population has increased 
over sevenfold over the past 20 years. 

In 1984, the daily lockup count for our prisons and jails was just 
over 400,000, with about 25,000 Federal prisoners. Today, 2 million 
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prisoners, almost 190,000 Federal prisoners, and the population is 
growing. According to both the Sentencing Project and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, a primary reason for this tremendous growth in 
prison and jail population has been longer sentences resulting from 
determinate sentencing schemes and mandatory minimums. Over 
50 percent of incarcerated inmates are in jail on nonviolent crimes, 
with the greatest percentage those being there for drug offenses. 

As a result of the focus on incarceration, the United States now 
leads the world by far in incarceration rates, with an incarceration 
rate of 726 inmates per 100,000 population last year. The closest 
competitor isn’t anywhere close to 726 or 626; it’s 532; that’s Rus- 
sia, 532 per 100,000, and our rate is five to eight times that of in- 
dustrialized nations, like Canada. Canada has a rate of 116; Eng- 
land, 142; Australia, 117; France, 85; United States, over 700 per 
100,000. 

Despite all of the rough sentencing for crimes, 95 percent of the 
inmates will be released. The question is whether or not they reen- 
ter society in a context that better prepares them and assists them 
in leading law abiding lives or continue the cycle where two-thirds 
return in subsequent years. So if we are going to continue to send 
more and more people to prison with longer and longer sentences, 
we should at least do as much as we reasonably can to assure that 
when they do leave, they don’t come back with new crimes. That’s 
why the Second Chance Act is very important, and I applaud its 
developers and lead cosponsors: as you’ve mentioned, former Rep- 
resentative Portman, Representative Danny Davis, and Represent- 
ative Stephanie Tubbs Jones and Representative Chris Cannon. 

It’s a bipartisan bill supported by 88 cosponsors, including my- 
self, and supported by virtually all of the criminal justice advocates 
and organizations, including law enforcement who work with or are 
familiar with the situation encountered by those leaving prison 
today. About the only criticism I’ve heard of the bill and its provi- 
sions is that its provisions don’t go far enough to fully address the 
problems faced by those who are reentering society from prison. I 
agree with that criticism, but I feel that this bill is worthy of sup- 
port as a good first step. 

I am also a cosponsor of a prison reentry support bill developed 
by Representative Conyers in the last Congress that will be refiled 
this year. This bill will address many of the programs and issues 
touched by this bill, but it goes further and actually implements 
the programs on a national level. I’ve seen the value of the prisoner 
reentry programs. A study of the Virginia CARES Program that I 
supported when I was in the State Senate of Virginia only had 
meager resources for a Statewide program, but the study showed 
that the program had a 25 percent reduction in recidivism when 
compared to like prisoners who were released who did not have the 
benefit of that program. And when you cost it out, Mr. Chairman, 
we found that we saved more money than we spent in funding that 
program. 

As a society, we breathe a sigh of relief when a long sentence is 
issued for a crime, as if that were the end of our responsibilities. 
With the numbers of prisoners and releases and reincarcerations 
growing exponentially, we can no longer afford financially or mor- 
ally to allow ourselves the luxury of tough on crime rhetoric, tough 
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on crime policies, with no attention to what happens next. To do 
so is unfair to unsuspecting crime victims, including our children; 
short-sighted and fiscally irresponsible. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony of our wit- 
nesses as we do what we can to begin to seriously address this 
growing societal program and working with you to further develop 
and pass this critical legislation. I have mentioned colleagues who 
are with us today. I also want to mention the Governor who is with 
us today. We knew we were having a Members’ panel; I saw the 
Governor from Maryland, and he seemed right in place. I had for- 
gotten that he hadn’t been here for awhile. So we welcome the Gov- 
ernor back. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coble. I thank the gentleman from Virginia, and we have 
been joined by the distinguished Lady from California, Ms. Waters, 
and the distinguished Gentleman from Florida, Mr. Feeney, and all 
Members, without objection, opening statements will be made a 
part of the record. 

I want to apologize to my colleagues if I become guilty of pref- 
erential treatment today, but as Mr. Scott said, our old buddy is 
back with us, and I think it’s special when one of our own leaves 
the Hill and then is elected to lead an entire State and returns. It’s 
real good to have you with us, Bobby, Governor, Your Excellency. 
[Laughter.] 

And I want to welcome Mrs. Ehrlich, the first lady of Maryland, 
with us also. My chief of staff, Mr. Scott, is a Maryland boy. There 
he sits on the front row, and he said to me the Governor is always 
late. I’m sure he won’t be on time. [Laughter.] 

So your words were not prophetic, Mike. But we do have four dis- 
tinguished witnesses with us today. Our first witness is the Honor- 
able Robert L. Ehrlich, Jr., Governor of the State of Maryland. 
Since assuming office in 2003, Governor Ehrlich launched Project 
Restart to reduce repeat offenses and end the revolving door of of- 
fenders returning to prison. 

Prior to serving as Governor, as we have already mentioned, he 
served as a Member of Congress from 1995 to 2003 and in the 
House of Delegates in Maryland from 1987 to 1995. Governor Ehr- 
lich received his undergraduate degree from Princeton University 
and his J.D. from the Wake Forest University School of Law in 
North Carolina. 

Our second witness today is the Honorable Chris Cannon, the 
sponsor of this bill before us today. Representative Cannon served 
the Third Congressional District in the State of Utah and was first 
elected to the Congress in 1996. He chairs the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative Law in addition 
to being a Member of the House Government Reform Subcommittee 
on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. Prior to 
serving in Congress, Representative Cannon worked as a successful 
businessman in Utah, having received his B.A. and law degrees 
from Brigham Young LJniversity. 

Our third witness is the Honorable Danny K. Davis. Representa- 
tive Davis serves the Seventh Congressional District in the State 
of Illinois and was first elected to Congress in 1996. Representative 
Davis has been instrumental in the formulation of this legislation 
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and has worked tirelessly on reentry issues. He previously con- 
vened an ex-offender task force in his district, which explored the 
problems facing ex-offenders. Representative Davis was awarded 
his B.A. degree from the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff and 
a doctorate degree from the Union Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Our final witness today is the Honorable Stephanie Tubbs Jones, 
who has also dedicated herself to reentry issues and played a crit- 
ical role in the drafting of this legislation. Representative Tubbs 
Jones serves the 11th Congressional District in Ohio and was first 
elected to Congress in 1999. Prior to serving in Congress, Rep- 
resentative Tubbs Jones worked as a prosecutor and municipal 
court judge in the City of Cleveland. Currently, she serves on the 
board of directors of Community Reentry, a program which seeks 
to reduce recidivism among ex-offenders. She received both her un- 
dergraduate degree and J.D. from the Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

As I said, we’ve been joined by the distinguished Gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Delahunt as well. 

Folks, we operate under the 5-minute rule here. If you all violate 
that rule, Mr. Scott and I will not call on the Maryland troopers 
in the back of the room to haul you into custody, but when you see 
that red light appearing on your panel in front of you, that is your 
warning that your 5 minutes have elapsed, so if you would begin 
to wrap it up at that time, we would be appreciative. 

We are pleased indeed to start the ball rolling with Governor 
Ehrlich. You are recognized for 5 minutes. Governor. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT L. EHRLICH, JR., 
GOVERNOR, STATE OF MARYLAND 

Governor Ehrlich. I will be brief. It is great to be here. Con- 
gressman Scott, it is great to see everybody. Mr. Chairman and 
Members, it’s just terrific to be back here on the Hill. I am very 
proud to bring the First Lady with me. 

I’m going to submit my statement for the record. I’m just going 
to make a couple of observations. Thank you very much for this 
bill. It is bipartisan in nature. It’s a good idea. It’s a sound concept. 

I have brought some folks from Maryland I will introduce in a 
second with me today as well: Secretary Mary Ann Saar, who is my 
Secretary of Public Safety and Correctional Services, is here and 
leading the effort. Tommy Ahres as well is the person in charge of 
implementing Restart in Maryland. 

Representative Scott, truly going off topic, I was in the State leg- 
islature in the 1980’s, and the big debate at that time was what 
predicate offenses we would increase in the juvenile system to get 
tough, to get tough, to get tough, to send the message out to the 
juvenile population. That debate was replicated around the country 
during that time; and of course, since many of these kids were 
saveable, many had addictions, although they had committed in- 
creasingly violent crimes. 

We ended up with long prison sentences. We ended up with a 
very long list of enumerated offenses that would have a young juve- 
nile offender waived up into the adult system, and now, we have 
the results from that policy which, quite frankly, for the most part. 
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failed, not just in Maryland but around the country, as you well 
know. 

The recidivism rate in Maryland, in the adult system, is 49 per- 
cent. Nationally, I’ve seen various numbers: 55, 60, 67 percent. The 
issue is quite simple: job skills and addiction and not in that order. 
Coming into office, it may have been counterintuitive for some for 
a Republican Governor to champion this cause. Quite frankly, Mr. 
Chairman and Members, I guess the definition of a fool is someone 
who continues to do the same thing and expects a different result. 
And in Maryland, we were going to do something different. We 
were going to do something to break eggs, to break the paradigm, 
whatever euphemism, whatever analogy you wish to make; the bot- 
tom line was we needed to try something new; we needed to be 
bold. 

There was little down side, since the task had, quite frankly, 
been replete with failure. I thought in the process, we might save 
some lives; we might save the taxpayer some dollars as well; hence. 
Restart in the State of Maryland. The program is science-based. It 
has four major components: correctional education, substance 
abuse, social work, and offender reentry. It’s based on research, it’s 
based on science, sound social science. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of cognitive restructuring programs, academic training, voca- 
tional skills, and of course, substance abuse training. 

Mr. Chairman, you well know the first lady of Maryland is a 
former public defender and prosecutor. This is a subject near and 
dear to her heart as well, particularly on the substance abuse end. 

We’ve added elements to what we began a year and a half ago. 
These elements include enhanced academic training, enhanced cog- 
nitive restructuring, anger management, adult basic education, 
GEDs, vocational skills training, and, of course, enhanced sub- 
stance abuse treatment as well. We have signed up the nonprofit 
community in Maryland. A new public-private partnership is being 
established that focuses on connecting responsible reentry with a 
reduction in the prison population. We basically have a contract 
with the nonprofit community. It is called the Maryland Opportuni- 
ties Contract. It uses up front seed money from private foundations 
to provide reentry services to offenders to achieve savings from a 
reduction in the prison population. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m not going to sit here in front of you nor my 
former colleagues and tell you that what we’ve done is perfect or 
that it works. We passed our bill our second year in office. It’s been 
up a year and a half We have received some unfortunate opposi- 
tion from Members of our General Assembly. Getting everyone to 
buy in, all of the elements of the criminal justice system, has not 
been as easy as you might think. 

I can tell you, however, that in Maryland, we will not repeat the 
mistakes of the past. I am here to support your bill because it 
makes sense. The Second Chance Act represents a real important, 
critically important step by Congress to ensure that the millions 
who cycle through our nation’s prison systems have a better chance 
to become solid citizens. 

It’s a cliche, Mr. Chairman, and you know it quite well, but a few 
dollars spent on the front end, even dollars spent behind walls, in 
my view, will guarantee less victims in the future, more solid tax- 
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paying citizens for our society. It’s a pretty good risk to take, and 
I am very proud to have Maryland in the vanguard of this move- 
ment nationally, and I thank you for the time. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Ehrlich follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Robert L. Erlich, Jr. 

Good Morning Chairman Coble and members of the Subcommittee. 

I am Robert Ehrlich, Governor of the State of Maryland. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today on offender re-entry and H.R. 1704, The Second 
Chance Act of 2005. This is an issue that I believe is deserving of greater attention 
and focus. 

My Administration has a significant interest in the issue of offender re-entry. 
Though Maryland is a small, relatively wealthy state, we grapple with the same 
challenge that practically every state in the country faces — how to manage the vol- 
ume of offenders cycling through our prisons. 

Each year more than 650,000 individuals, 14,000 in Maryland alone, are released 
from our nation’s prisons. These men and women have served their time, paid their 
debt to society, and are returning to their communities with the potential to be good 
citizens. Unfortunately, their return to the community is often brief and many end 
up back in prison. Currently, Maryland’s recidivism rate stands at 49%. Research 
has shown that, nationwide, up to 67% of those released are rearrested within 3 
years, creating a cycle of incarceration. 

When individuals do re-offend, they not only add to the number of crime victims 
in our communities, they also cost taxpayers more money by becoming part of our 
prison system again. I am committed to doing something to break this cycle in 
Maryland. 

Many barriers await people leaving prison. Inmates are often ill prepared to re- 
turn to the community, lacking access to resources needed to assist in their transi- 
tion. Cognitive skills training, employment readiness, job opportunities, affordable 
housing, parenting skills, substance abuse treatment, and social services’ resources 
are important elements for an individual’s successful re-entry into the community. 

Re-entry programs reduce recidivism and make our communities safer. In addi- 
tion to helping individuals stay on the right path and reducing crime, successful re- 
entry programs also save money. Investing in re-entry programs eases the financial 
burden on states and taxpayers. From 1982 to 1997, state spending on incarceration 
went from $9 billion annually to $44 billion, and that does not include the cost of 
arrest and prosecution. The annual cost of incarceration in Maryland is $24,000 per 
inmate. That is more expensive than the annual tuition at many of the best colleges 
in the country. 

A major national study conducted by the Washington State Institute for Public 
Policy found that the best reentry programs could deliver 20% to 30% reductions 
in recidivism or crime rates and that even modest reduction in future criminality 
can have an attractive bottom line. A report on the Philadelphia corrections system 
showed that, by reducing recidivism rates by only 10%, there would be a savings 
of $6.8 million in jail costs alone. 

In Maryland, through our Department of Public Safety and Correctional Services, 
we are creating a system for offender re-entry that has never existed in the State; 
a system that balances custody and control with treatment and services, providing 
offenders with the necessary tools to become productive members of their commu- 
nities. 

The Department has launched RESTART, an acronym for Re-entry Enforcement, 
and Services Targeting Addictions, Rehabilitation, and Treatment. RESTART has 
four major program components — Correctional Education, Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment, Social Work, and Offender Re-entry — and is based upon numerous research 
studies that emphasize the importance of cognitive restructuring programs, aca- 
demic training, vocational skills training, and substance abuse treatment in reduc- 
ing recidivism. 

RESTART is adding new programming that research has demonstrated to have 
a positive impact on recidivism. These programs consist of academic training, in- 
cluding cognitive restructuring, anger management, adult basic education, general 
equivalency diplomas, vocational skills training and substance abuse treatment. 

Offender re-entry is not simply a public safety issue; it’s a human issue. In Mary- 
land we have been extremely fortunate to have philanthropic organizations that are 
willing to invest in second chance programs. A new public-private partnership is 
being established in Maryland that is focused on connecting responsible re-entry 
with a reduction in the prison population. The Maryland Opportunities Compact 
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will use up-front seed money from private foundations to provide re-entry services 
to offenders and achieve savings from a reduction in the prison population. That 
savings, in turn, will be used to continue to fund re-entry programs in Maryland. 

The Compact will enhance public safety by helping former inmates become pro- 
ductive citizens, and it will produce public savings that will be redirected to focus 
on individuals with a higher risk of recidivism while simultaneously expanding re- 
sources and improving outcomes for moderate to low risk individuals. 

This compact builds upon our efforts in Maryland to enhance rehabilitation and 
re-entry programs and implement parole reform policies. I believe that programs 
like the Maryland Opportunities Compact will enable us to return hundreds of thou- 
sands of inmates to their communities as responsible citizens and members of a 
strong Maryland workforce. At the same time, we further benefit taxpayers by fund- 
ing this effort with budget savings. 

Additional tools and resources from the federal government would be helpful for 
states like Maryland that are seeking to address deep-rooted, systemic recidivism 
problems. 

The Second Chance Act, H.R. 1704, represents a critically important step by Con- 
gress to ensure that the millions who cycle through our nation’s prison systems have 
a better chance to become solid citizens. 

I support passage of the Second Chance Act, a bi-partisan bill, that will help peo- 
ple transition to life outside of prison and provide strategic help in the five key 
areas of employment, housing, mental health, substance abuse, and support for fam- 
ilies. 

This legislation authorizes much needed assistance to state and local governments 
for projects that enhance a person’s ability to find a job and receive housing or sub- 
stance abuse and mental health treatment. It also allows grandparents to receive 
support for taking care of the children whose parents are incarcerated, which keeps 
the kids out of foster care. Just as important, the bill creates a federal task force 
from various agencies to identify ways to collaborate and remove barriers to success- 
ful re-entry. 

I urge Congress to act promptly to pass this important legislation. Providing of- 
fenders with the tools needed to make a successful transition from prison is an in- 
vestment that we cannot afford to ignore. We should provide these individuals with 
the assistance needed to make the most of their second chance. It will make them 
better citizens, it will reduce crime, and it will save taxpayers money. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on this important issue. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, Governor, and in addition. Governor, to 
having arrived on time, you did not abuse the 5-minute rule, and 
I commend you for both. 

The gentleman from Utah is recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CHRIS CANNON, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your holding this hearing on the Second Chance Act 
on offender reentry and recidivism. I would like to associate myself, 
first of all, with the remarks of Governor Ehrlich, who has been a 
good friend and who has taken the lead on this issue and done a 
remarkably good job, and I note that he pointed out that he is sup- 
ported by a terrific staff, who are actually making a difference on 
these issues. 

I would like to start by talking about Jessica Nickel, who is the 
person who worked with Representative Portman before he left us; 
is now with the Council of State Governments, director of Govern- 
ment affairs, and she is the person who has done such a tremen- 
dous amount of work to pull things together. 

We now have 90 cosponsors, including you, Mr. Chairman, and 
Mr. Scott, and I hope others on the Committee will see fit to do 
so, and we have 193 organizations that have supported this. And 
those are big numbers, and they’re possible in part because of my 
good friends. Congressmen Davis and Tubbs Jones, who have been 
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working on this and who bring a world of experience to this issue. 
Danny Davis and I have preached together and I sort of view this 
as a bit of preaching, because as I look at what we’re doing here 
in America, there are numbers, and Governor Ehrlich has talked 
a little bit about those numbers, and Congressman Scott has laid 
out many of those numbers. These are numbers that we agree to 
that exist that can be looked at, examined, and they’re big num- 
bers, and they’re numbers that deal with how we spend our money 
at the Federal level and also at the State level. 

But I think what we’re dealing with here is something more than 
that. I think this is a fundamentally moral issue, and in America, 
we have a religion. Much has been written about that. It is not one 
sect or another, but there are some fundamental ideas that we hold 
as Americans, fundamental religious ideas, and at the base of that 
is the belief that there is a god. 

Now, you don’t have to believe that there is a god to be an Amer- 
ican, but most Americans believe that, and they also believe that 
there is going to be a judgment. And that means that we stand be- 
fore God at some point in time and have to account for what we 
have done in life, and that means our personal actions toward 
those around us and toward our family members and others. 

But when we step into the environment that we’re in now and 
in Congress or governing, as Governor Ehrlich does, we have a 
broader set of responsibilities, and the Christian concept always in- 
cludes the responsibility we have toward widows, orphans, and 
prisoners. You don’t find a statement where we are mandated to 
take care of those less fortunate without including the concept of 
prisoners. And that’s because prisoners are human beings that God 
cares about and that we are going to be judged as to how we deal 
with them. 

And so, behind all the statistics, there are human beings and our 
responsibility before God to do the things that are right, and that 
means not, as I think the Governor said, it’s ridiculous — you can’t 
continue to do the same thing and expect a different result, and so, 
we have to do some changing. 

Now, Congressman Scott and I have talked over the years about 
the problem with prisoners, and it’s something that we haven’t 
done a lot about. But I view it as a great moral responsibility. And 
so, it is a great pleasure for me to take the lead on Congressman 
Portman’s bill. Now, we have not reintroduced a bill, and I want 
this to be Congressman Portman’s bill so that he is honored for all 
of the work that he has done on that, because the work has been 
tremendous. 

And I just want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, for having this hearing and taking the lead 
on this, because I think it’s a bill whose time has come. It’s a first 
step. I think there are many other steps, and you’re going to hear 
from other folks today on the next panel talking about maybe 
where we ought to go later on. But this is a good first step that 
creates an accountability process; it creates a process for commu- 
nication between the Federal Government and the States. It cre- 
ates a context in which individuals who had a problem in life and 
who are now coming back into society can have their path eased 
and hopefully get on a path that will take them away from the 
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problems that got them there in the first place and in the process 
keep our communities safer. 

But at heart and fundamentally, I believe the issue here is a 
moral issue, how we take care of the least among us. And with 
that, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and yield back my time. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Cannon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Chris Cannon, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Utah, and Member, Committee on the Judiciary 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for holding this im- 
portant hearing today. I am honored to testify before you about offender reentry and 
reducing recidivism. 

As you know, our nation is releasing more and more people every year from pris- 
on and jail, and the results aren’t getting any better. The way we currently release 
and return prisoners to the community makes neighborhoods less safe, less healthy, 
and less stable. 

With bipartisan support from my colleagues, I have taken the lead on major re- 
entry reform legislation, which was originally introduced by Mr. Portman. This bill 
would help our states and communities better address the challenges of prisoner re- 
entry. 

The Second Chance Act is a bipartisan approach to prisoner reentry that will bet- 
ter coordinate federal agencies and policies on prisoner reentry. The bill also in- 
creases the federal financial support to states and community organizations to ad- 
dress the growing population of prisoners returning to communities. The bill ad- 
dresses a variety of important areas for offenders and communities, including: jobs, 
housing, substance abuse and mental health treatment, and support for families. 

The Second Chance Act brings together state and local governmental entities to 
work on reentry together. Using state task forces and better coordination between 
the different agencies we can improve the efficiency of reentry services and make 
sure the federal, state and local governments work together for the returning pris- 
oners and the communities and families they come home to. 

Additionally, the burden on our citizens and taxpayers is a serious concern. The 
average cost to house a federal inmate is over $25,000 a year. The average cost at 
the state level in 2000 was only slightly less — $21,170 annually. These figures do 
not include the cost of arrest and prosecution, nor do they take into account the 
costs to the victims. Although teixpayers went from spending $9 billion per year on 
corrections in 1982 to $60 billion two decades later, it is shocking that the failure 
rate hasn’t improved over the last 30 years. 

A modest expenditure to help transition offenders back into the community can 
save taxpayers thousands of dollars in the long run. A prominent 2001 study found 
that, “the best [reentry] programs can be expected to deliver 20% to 30% reductions 
in recidivism or crime rates” and that “programs that can deliver — at a reasonable 
program cost — even modest reductions in future criminality can have an attractive 
economic bottom line.” 

Successful prisoner reentry requires the active involvement of nongovernmental 
entities, such as non-profit agencies, faith institutions, ex-offender support groups, 
and community organizations. The Second Chance Act actively encourages public- 
private partnerships at the local level. The real solutions to this systemic problem 
are innovations at the community level. The federal government can and should pro- 
vide leadership to stimulate locally-based action. 

Accountability. Prisoner reentry is about reducing and preventing crime, as well 
as restoring lives. We need to be both tough and smart on crime. High rates of re- 
cidivism translate into thousands of new crimes each year. The social and economic 
costs of a 67 percent recidivism rate nationally are astounding. The American people 
expect Congress to be tough in keeping dangerous felons from returning and com- 
mitting new crimes, but also smart in making sure that those who are coming home 
are given the chance to start a new life. This shift in thinking by federal and state 
governments will mean better accountability to our citizens at home. 

We must insist that people released from prison and jail, and the government 
agencies and providers that supervise and serve them upon their return to the com- 
munity, do a better job. Continued funding for a program should be contingent upon 
some demonstration that it has made inroads on recidivism. The Second Chance Act 
will improve accountability to our citizens by setting forth clear performance meas- 
urement goals among states, local governments and community partners. 

Innovation. James Q. Wilson has said that the best role for the federal govern- 
ment in crime control is to test new ideas. The Second Chance Act does this by reau- 
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thorizing research-based demonstration projects for states and local units of govern- 
ment. The bill also establishes a national resource center for states, local govern- 
ments, service providers, faith-based organization, corrections and community orga- 
nizations to collect and disseminate best practices and provide training and support 
around reentry. 

The legislation also provides for additional research on prisoner reentry. There is 
a scarcity of research and data on the issue of prisoner reentry, therefore, the Sec- 
ond Chance Act directs the National Institute of Justice and the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics to create a research agenda and statistical series that will fill this void. 
In addition, we make sure that both the demonstration project and the mentoring 
grants have performance-based outcome expectations to make sure federal dollars 
are fully meiximized. 

Our states continue to experience a fiscal crisis of unprecedented dimensions. 
These fiscal constraints have been exacerbated by rising prison costs, which now 
consume more state discretionary dollars than any program but Medicaid. Congress 
has a valuable role to play in helping the states to find ways to reduce unnecessary 
corrections costs, while enhancing public safety. The technical assistance component 
of this bill will make sure that all agencies in the federal reentry task force are 
geared to help states formulate their reentry initiatives. While our role is limited 
because of the realities of the corrections system, it is crucial that federal involve- 
ment spurs innovation and improved accountability. 

Hope. There is a clear lack of hope among this growing population. As the num- 
bers of people under supervision of the criminal justice system swell, an expectation 
develops that crime, unemployment, and addiction is the destiny of the next genera- 
tion. Children of parents who have been incarcerated may be at greater risk for de- 
pression, aggressive behavior and withdrawal, and criminal involvement. 

We need to motivate people to change. Risk and needs assessments, which are in- 
dividualized and validated, should be used for each person admitted to prison and 
released from a corrections facility to pinpoint what form of monitoring, conditions, 
and sanctions are most likely to affect that person’s behavior. We must also provide 
role models and foster other meaningful relationships with ministers, peers, family 
members, and community leaders to help change a person’s behavior, attitude, and 
openness to treatment. The Second Chance Act would help states to better use as- 
sessment tools and provides support to nonprofit organizations that link mentors 
with prisoners. 

Families. Another significant cost of prisoner reentry is the impact on children 
and families. As you all know, the number of children with a parent in a federal 
or state correctional facility has increased over the last decade by more than 100 
percent to approximately 2,000,000 children. When expanded to children with par- 
ents under some form of corrections supervision, the number is closer to 10 million 
children. These children are at risk for drug abuse and delinquency and need our 
attention. 

The Second Chance Act would provide resources to grandparents and other kin- 
ship care and foster care providers who care for children during parental incarcer- 
ation. It would also provide state and local governments with resources for family- 
based drug treatment to treat parents and their children as a complete family unit. 
Reentry success or failure has implications for public safety, the welfare of children, 
family, growing fiscal issues, and community health. 

It is our responsibility to society to address the most basic needs of prisoners com- 
ing home. Through the Second Chance Act, we can reduce prisoners’ chances of re- 
offending and improve their success as productive, contributing citizens. This legis- 
lation is a bipartisan effort that applies new solutions to this problem to improve 
our accountability to our citizens and better utilize state and local innovation. 

Mr. Coble. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Davis, recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE DANNY K. DAVIS, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Mem- 
ber Scott. 

Let me first of all thank you for calling this hearing, and I wel- 
come the opportunity to testify. I also want to thank Chairman 
Sensenbrenner and Ranking Member Conyers for the leadership 
that they have both provided and the support that they have given 
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to this process. I also want to commend my colleagues, Representa- 
tive Chris Cannon, for the leadership role that he has played, and 
Representative Stephanie Tubbs Jones. 

It is indeed good to be here and to recognize the work that the 
Governor of Maryland, Governor Ehrlich, has demonstrated in 
terms of leadership, and I also want to thank all of those groups. 
We call them the working group. National Association of Counties, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, lots of other prisoner reentry and social 
rehabilitation groups that have been involved in the process right 
down the line. 

The issue of ex-offender reentry has had priority status with me 
for a number of years, and when President Bush stated in his 2004 
State of the Union Address, and I quote, “We that we need to do 
more to help the more than 600,000 ex-offenders coming home from 
jails and prisons each year to successfully find their way back into 
normal life;” I almost jumped out of my seat and had to be the first 
person to applaud at that moment. 

A few weeks later, I was equally elated when I received a call 
from then-Representative Rob Portman’s office inviting me to work 
with him to try and move toward implementation of the goal to- 
ward reentry stated in the President’s speech. I am convinced that 
we could not be at this juncture with possible movement of this leg- 
islation had not it been for the hard work, dedication, commitment, 
and leadership of Representative Rob Portman, who is now the 
U.S. Trade Representative, and I take this opportunity to express 
my personal thanks and appreciation to him and his chief of staff 
on the issue. And I know that when I do this, I express the senti- 
ments of all of those who have worked so long and so hard and who 
are advocating for passage of this legislation. 

The successful reentry of individuals returning to civil society 
after having been convicted of a crime and experiencing incarcer- 
ation is one of the great challenges of our day and is one of the big- 
gest problems facing many urban inner-city communities through- 
out the nation. With approximately 650,000 of these individuals re- 
turning home each year, with low levels of formal education, mini- 
mal job skills, psychological, emotional, and substance abuse prob- 
lems, no place to live, no job, cannot live in public housing, cannot 
get student aid, cannot in some instances get Food Stamps, and of 
course, cannot work in many places because of legal prohibitions, 
thereby putting enormous pressure on the social infrastructures of 
those communities where they are most likely to try and live. 

Mr. Chairman, the Second Chance Act gives hope to the hopeless 
and provides help for the helpless. Research has shown, and we 
know that when individuals leave prison and our correctional facili- 
ties, we know that unless they receive some form of help, 67 per- 
cent of them are likely to reoffend within a 3-year period of time, 
and 53 percent of them are most likely to be back in jail or prison. 

All of the components of the Second Chance Act are greatly need- 
ed and will help a great deal to more effectively meet this great 
need. However, I urge that we put special efforts to provide ade- 
quate substance abuse treatment for those individuals who are ad- 
dicted. We know that when individuals are treated for their addic- 
tions, the chance for successful reentry vastly improves. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am advocating that substance abuse treatment 
be an integral part of our reintegration plans, programs, and strat- 
egies. Untreated substance abuse increases social problems and 
raises public safety costs. In my State, the State of Illinois alone, 
where we expect 46,000 individuals to return home from jail and 
prison this year, of this number, at least 12,000, or well over 25 
percent, will have substance abuse problems. The correlation be- 
tween substance abuse, crime, child abuse, accidents, and all forms 
of public safety is so high until it is crystal clear that when you 
reduce substance abuse, you reduce crime; reduce substance abuse, 
reduce incarceration; reduce substance abuse, reduce recidivism; 
reduce substance abuse, save money; reduce substance abuse, save 
lives. 

Mr. Chairman, we all deserve a second chance. I welcome the op- 
portunity to be here. I thank you for the hearing and thank you 
for the leadership that you are showing in this issue, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Davis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Danny K. Davis, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois 

Chairman Sensenbrenner, Ranking Member Conyers, Subcommittee Chairman 
Rep. Coble, Ranking member, Rep. Scott and Members of the Committee, I thank 
you for convening this hearing and welcome the opportunity to testify. The issue of 
ex-offender re-entry has had priority status with me for a number of years and 
when President Bush stated in his 2004, State of the Union Address, “that we need 
to do more to help the more than 600,000 ex-offenders coming from jails and prisons 
each year to successfully find their way back into normal life,” I almost jumped out 
of my seat and had to be the first person to applaud. 

A few weeks later, I was equally elated when I received a call from then Rep. Rob 
Portman’s office inviting me to work with him to try and move towards implementa- 
tion of the goal towards re-entry stated in the President’s speech. I am convinced 
that we would not be at this juncture with possible movement of this legislation had 
it not been for the hard work, dedication, commitment and leadership of Rep. Rob 
Portman who is now the U.S. Trade Representative; and I take this opportunity to 
express my personal thanks and appreciation to him; and I know that I express the 
sentiments of all of those who are advocating for passage of this bill. The successful 
re-entry of individuals returning to civil society after having been convicted of a 
crime and experiencing incarceration is one of the great challenges of our day and 
is one of the biggest problems facing many urban inner-city communities throughout 
our nation. With approximately 650,000 thousand of these individuals returning 
home each year with low levels of formal education, minimal job skills, psycho-emo- 
tional and substance abuse problems, no place to live, no job, cannot live in public 
housing, cannot get student aid, cannot in some instances get food stamps and, 
ocourse cannot work in many places, because of legal prohibitions; thereby, putting 
enormous pressure on the social infrastructures of those communities where they 
are most likely to try and live. 

Mr. Chairman, the Second Chance Act gives hope to the hopeless and provides 
help for the helpless. Research has shown and we know that when individuals leave 
prison and/or correctional facilities, we know that unless they receive some form of 
help, sixty-seven percent of them are likely to re-offend within a three year period 
of time and fifty-three percent are most likely to be back in jail or prison. All of 
the components of the Second Chance Act are greatly needed and will help a great 
deal to more effectively meet this great need. However, I urge that we put forth spe- 
cial efforts to provide adequate substance abuse treatment for those individuals who 
are addicted. We know that when individuals are treated for their addictions the 
chance for successful re-entry vastly improves. Mr Chairman, I am advocating that 
Substance Abuse Treatment be an integral part of our reintegration plans, programs 
and strategies. Untreated substance abuse increases social problems and raises pub- 
lic safety costs. 

In my state, the state of Illinois alone, where we expect 46,000 individuals to re- 
turn home from jail and prison this year, of this number at least twelve thousand 
or well over twenty-five percent will have substance abuse problems. The correlation 
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between substance abuse, crime, child abuse, accidents and all forms of public safety 
is so high until it is crystal clear, reduce substance abuse, reduce crime, reduce sub- 
stance abuse, reduce incarceration, reduce substance abuse, reduce recidivism, re- 
duce substance abuse, save money, reduce substance abuse, save lives. 

Mr. Chairman, we all deserve a second chance and I say let it begin now!!! This 
bill will go a long way to help. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Ms. Tubbs Jones, recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE STEPHANIE TUBBS JONES, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Ms. Tubbs Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for holding the hearing as well as Ranking Member 
Bobby Scott. I, too, want to echo the words of my colleagues about 
the leadership that Congressman Rob Portman from my home 
State has shown in this issue. I would also like to welcome Gov- 
ernor Ehrlich back. 

Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, and I only correct it because 
it gives perspective on why I sit at this table, I was an assistant 
prosecutor for 2 years. I was a municipal judge for 15 months. I 
was a general jurisdiction judge for eight and a half year doing 
criminal and death penalty cases, and I was the elected prosecutor 
of the largest prosecutor’s office in the State of Ohio before I came 
to Congress. 

And I add that because people may think it is strange that a 
judge and a former prosecutor would be at the table talking about 
community reentry issues, but I’ve been waiting 25 years for the 
opportunity to testify on this issue before the Congress of the 
United States. 

In Cleveland, as a prosecutor, I helped to establish a pre-trial di- 
version program to allow first time offenders to be diverted into a 
probation program so that they would be able to have a clean 
record and keep going. I was part of the establishment of a drug 
court in the Cleveland Municipal Court, because like my colleague, 
Mr. Davis, I see substance abuse as a real significant problem in 
our nation. Prisoner reentry is not a Democratic issue; it is not a 
Republican issue; it is a common sense issue. The facts are clear 
that meaningful reentry programs significantly diminish the 
chance that ex-offenders will return to prison. 

These programs, and I would also join with my colleague in say- 
ing that I believe it is a moral issue as well. We can always talk 
about people having paid their debt to society, but if we don’t ever 
give them a chance to walk in the shoes of those who have paid 
their debt, then, we are facing families that are in problems, chil- 
dren that are in problems and communities that have difficulty. 

Before I discuss this legislation and how we’re dealing with pris- 
oner reentry in Ohio, let me describe the problem we currently 
have faced. The State of Ohio has one of the largest populations of 
ex-offenders. In 2001, about 24,000 ex-offenders returned to their 
communities. Of those ex-offenders, an estimated 6,000 returned to 
Cuyahoga County, about 5,000 to the City of Cleveland, which is 
the main city in my jurisdiction. Statewide about 40 percent of ex- 
offenders returned to prison in 2001. 

The Second Chance Act is groundbreaking legislation that would 
eliminate barriers to successful reentry and allow offenders and 
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their families the tools necessary to break the cycle. Just recently, 
I was campaigning for my candidate for Mayor of the City of Cleve- 
land. I went in a barber shop, where there were about 20 young 
African-American males there, and we were raising issues. And 
they said, well what are you going to do to help us? We want to 
work, but nobody wants to hire us. As soon as we tell someone that 
we have a prior record, then, we are taken off the list. 

Attached to my testimony, you will find information on two enti- 
ties that do magnificent reentry work in the State of Ohio and 
would stand to benefit from the Second Chance Act. The first one, 
the Community Reentry Program, in Cleveland, Ohio, and I dedi- 
cate my testimony to Reverend Dick Seary, who passed a couple 
years ago and was the head of the community reentry program. 

The second program is the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation 
and Corrections; again, Reginald Wilkinson, the head of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation in Ohio is one of the leaders in reentry 
programs in the State of Ohio. Community reentry is part of the 
Lutheran Metropolitan Ministries and has served the City of Cleve- 
land since 1973. At the State level, the Department of Rehabilita- 
tion and Corrections, their program is viewed as a model nationally 
for administering reentry programs. 

Attached to my testimony is information that. A, is about com- 
munity reentry; B is about CORE, which is the State of Ohio; and 
C is about a young man, a specific example, by the name of Derek 
Johnson, who is an ex-offender and worked his way through and 
ultimately became a part of a construction company working for 
construction. 

I can’t tell you when I judged, I walked down the street, and peo- 
ple would come back and say Congresswoman, Judge, whatever 
they called me, and they’d say thank you for giving me a chance 
to rework my life. I’d even run into people that I had sent to jail, 
and they would say Congresswoman, you sent me to jail. I’m out 
of jail. Thank you for giving me a chance to straighten up my life. 

But all of them say to me we can’t find a job. Nobody wants to 
let us in. I can’t pay for my child to go to school. I can’t help my 
family without this opportunity. And this is a significant oppor- 
tunity for the Congress of the United States to step up and follow 
the lead of the President and create a Second Chance Act. 

I thank you for the opportunity to be heard. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tubbs Jones follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Stephanie Tubbs Jones, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Ohio 

Chairman Coble, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for your invitation to testify regarding H.R. 1704, the “Second Chance 
Act of 2005.” In a bipartisan fashion, I have been working with Congressman Can- 
non, Congressman Davis, Chairman Coble, Congressman Scott, and others to make 
this legislation a reality. 

I have been waiting 25 years for this hearing, as I have been deeply involved in 
prisoner reentry issues since my days as a judge and county prosecutor in Cleve- 
land, Ohio before serving in Congress. While Cuyahoga County Prosecutor, I helped 
establish the “Pretrial Diversion Program,” as well as the “Municipal Drug Court.” 
Both programs, I am proud to say, still exist and continue to help ex-offenders move 
on with their lives and become productive citizens of society. 

Prisoner reentry is not a Democratic issue or a Republican issue. It is a common 
sense issue. The facts are clear — meaningful reentry programs significantly dimin- 
ish the chance that ex-offenders will return to prison. These programs save taxpayer 
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dollars and increases public safety. So why not invest in enhancing reentry services 
in order to end the cycle of recidivism? That is the purpose of the Second Chance 
Act. 

Before I discuss this legislation and how we are dealing with prisoner reentry in 
Ohio, let me first describe the problem we currently face in my home state. 

The State of Ohio has one of the largest populations of ex-offenders reentering the 
community. In 2001, about 24,000 ex-offenders returned to their respective commu- 
nities in Ohio. Of those ex-offenders, an estimated 6,000 returned to Cuyahoga 
County, about 5,000 to the City of Cleveland. Statewide, about 40 percent of ex-of- 
fenders returned to prison in 2001. In Cuyahoga County, about 41 percent returned 
to prison. Such high recidivism rates translate into thousands of new crimes each 
year and wasted teixpayer dollars, which can be averted through improved prisoner 
reentry efforts. 

The Second Chance Act is ground-breaking legislation that would eliminate bar- 
riers to successful reentry and allow offenders and their families the tools necessary 
to break the cycle of criminality. The legislation makes $110 million directly avail- 
able to state and local governments and non-profit organizations for reentry serv- 
ices. This component of the bill is key because it provides direct assistance to groups 
committed to reentry that are “on the ground.” One thing is certain, state and local 
governments and non-profits need additional funds in order to provide reentry serv- 
ices more effectively. 

Attached to my testimony [Attachments A and B], you will find information on 
two entities that do magnificent reentry work in my State of Ohio and would stand 
to benefit from the Second Chance Act: 1) Community Reentry in Cleveland, Ohio, 
of which I sit on the Board of Directors, and 2) the Ohio Department of Rehabilita- 
tion and Correction. 

Community Reentry, which is part of the Lutheran Metropolitan Ministry, has 
served the City of Cleveland since 1973 and assisted thousands of ex-offenders. 

At the state level, the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction, under 
the leadership of Reggie Wilkinson, is viewed as a model nationally for admin- 
istering reentry programs. One of their newer and more successful programs is the 
Community-Oriented Reentry Program (CORE). CORE will be running out of funds 
in June 2006, but instead of outlining the merits of CORE, and how the Second 
Chance Act could help CORE stay viable, allow me the opportunity to tell you the 
real-life story of an ex-offender that has successfully completed the CORE program. 

His name is Derrick Johnson, currently 26 years old, from Columbus, Ohio. A full 
version of his story is attached to my testimony [Attachment C], but I will give you 
a summary. 

Between the ages of 16 and 24, Derrick was incarcerated six times for a variety 
of offenses (drugs, theft, burglary, etc). During his sixth incarceration he was intro- 
duced to the CORE program and the Reentry Management Team. At first, his level 
of maturity did not seem to extend beyond that of a teenager. His body language 
and demeanor still reflected a street mentality and the “law of survival.” 

However, to the surprise of the team. Derrick not only successfully completed the 
CORE program and his incarceration, but upon his release to the community and 
completion of his correctional supervision, he became a model client. After several 
weeks, he began to open up with the help of his case manager. He started to become 
excited about life and the opportunities ahead. 

Derrick was never late for any of his appointments, never tested positive for 
drugs, nor was he sanctioned during his supervision. He truly became a role model 
for his peers in the reentry program. 

In May of 2004, Derrick obtained his first employment ever at Wendy’s Res- 
taurant. He took great pride in working and earning his own money. Today, he has 
moved on from Wendy’s and is now working in construction. The pay is better, and 
he is excited about the opportunity to learn about the construction business. 

In a nutshell. Derrick’s story encompasses the need to expand the support for re- 
entry services. Without CORE, he would probably not have been able to turn his 
life around. He is now a productive, tax-paying citizen. That is what this legislation 
is all about — providing ex-offenders a second chance to change their lives for the 
better. Derrick’s story is evidence that investing in reentry programs pays off. 

Thank you for affording me this opportunity to testify, and I would be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have. 
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Community Re-Entry 

1998 Annual Report 

Partnership 



The Honorable Stephanie Tubbs-Jones, Congresswoman, displays great pleasure as she 
receives her red Care Team jacket from Community Re-Entry staff person Charlyim Carter 
during Community Re-Entry’s (CR) induction ceremony at the annual corporate luncheon 
where honorary program members are received. 

Congresswoman Tubbs-Jones became the fourth honorary member to be inducted as she joined 
the ranks of honorary members: 


The Honorable Mayor, Michael R. White 
The Honorable Congressman, Louis Stokes 
U.S. Attorney General Janet Reno 
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INTRODUCTION 


Rev. Richard E. Sering 

COMMUNITY OF JUSTICE - THE “COMMUNION OF SAINTS” 

Community Re-Entry (CR) Director Charles See asked me to write an introductory piece on “the community 
of justice.” 

Regular readers of Community Re-Entry materials will recall the emphasis on Justice as “fulfilling the 
demands of right relationships in community.” That is out interpretation of the biblical message of justice. 

Right relationships in community. Right relationships with ex-offenders coming home from prison. Being a 
welcoming community. A community that enables ex -offenders to share their gifts with the community. Right 
relationships between the sponsoring church bodies of Community Re-Entry. Right relationships with govern- 
ment officials, business leaders and community volunteers. 

But as I thought about this concept, the phrase from the Apostles’ Creed (“the communion of saints”) kept 
running through my mind. 

It refers to the union, the unity, the coming together of the community of believers. The word for saint in the 
Bible is an interesting word that could also be translated “a holy one.” That conjures up images of perfection, of 
unattainable rectitude, of extreme piety, but that is not what it means. “Saints”, “holy ones” are those “set apit 
for service to God.” And, of course, serving the God who wants justice and righteousness to flow down like 
water, means struggling for right relationships in community. 

So, Community Re-Entry, an ecumenical gathering of saints, is indeed called to build a “community of 
justice”. 

I believe that it is a privilege and a honor for all, board members, volunteers visiting the jails, program 
participants, staff, government officials and business leaders who support CR — to participate in this commu- 
nity of justice. In it, our brokenness is mended, we have opportunities to share and to love across racial, educa- 
tional and economic lines which are too often set up in society as barriers or impediments to true community. 

Here the “comm-union of saints” can truly function as it is called to do by Jesus, who we Christians name as 
Lord of our lives. People of other faiths, Muslims, Jews and others can and do also participate in this commu- 
nity of justice as an expression of their faith and life commitment. 

I am blessed to be associated with Community Re-Entry. I hope that you experience it in the same way. 



Richard E. Sering 
Executive Director 

Lutheran Metropolitan Ministry (administrative agency for Community Re-Entry) 
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1998 Board of Directors 

Mr. Thomas Andrzejewski 

President 

Rev. Ken Jones 

Vice President 

Mr. Gordon Beggs, Esq. 

Secretary 

Mr, Joseph Karabinus 
Treasurer 

Ms. Beth Aufmuth 
Mr. Richard D. Donnelly 
Ms. Jane R. Gillespie 
Mr. Joseph Jasper 
Hon. Richard M. Markus 
Rev. Marvin McMickle 
Mr. Donald R. Meyers 
Mr. Charles Murray 
Rev. Jeremiah B. Pryce 
Ms. Lorraine B. Thwaite 
Hon. Stephanie Tubbs Jones 

Community Re-Entry is 
co-sponsored by: 

Commission on Catholic 
Community Action 
Episcopal Diocese of Ohio 
Interchurch Council of Greater 
Cleveland 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
Ohio District 

Northeastern Ohio Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America 

Presbytery of the Western Reserve 
Cleveland District, The United 
Methodist Chruch 
Western Reserve Association of the 
United Church of Christ 

and is administered by: 
Lutheran Metropolitan Ministry 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

By Tom Andrzejewski 

Community is half our name and 99% of our mission, so how appro- 
priate that we remind ourselves of that theme. On a previous page of this 
report, Dick Sering addresses the community of justice from a spiritual 
perspective. I would like to share how Community Re-Enti 7 has fur- 
thered the community of justice in more temporal ways this past year. 

One initiative that deserves special mention is the Educational Advo- 
cate Program. We currently operate it at East Technical High School in 
Cleveland and in the Maple Heights schools. Recognizing the signifi- 
cance of education in promoting wholesome right relationships. Commu- 
nity Re-Entry has worked in and-with schools for years. Several of our 
programs, such as the Young African-American Reclamation Project Jr., 
extend to youngsters outside schoolhouse walls. 

We are not educators, at least not in the traditional sense. But to 
foster right relationships effectively, we feel that we must tackle the 
toughest issues in the educational community, such as truancy and drop- 
out rates. If we can help keep kids in school, and help ensure that they 
actually attend classes, we are helping them to solve for “x” and to 
comprehend English paragraphs. In the end, we are helping them to be 
responsible contributors to our community. 

Meanwhile, by employing ex-offenders, the Educational Advocate 
Program also helps Community Re-Entry to fulfill our primary mission. 
Through the program, they talce the message to parents and their poten- 
tially errant children that despair, teen pregnancy or other travails are 
conditions that cry out for more participation in education, not less. The 
best part is that parents and students have listened, and the result has 
been better motivated youngsters who will one day be part of a better 
community. 

“Community” is also the first name of our Community Detention 
Program (CDP), which is a meaningful, high-quality house arrest pro- 
gram that we initiated over a decade ago. It was meant to be an alterna- 
tive to the caretaker programs that simply electronically monitored 
whereabouts of the person. We added services such as crisis intervention 
and counseling that more often resulted in true rehabilitation. 

For a variety of reasons, CDP has struggled to stay alive. Through the 
generosity of Lutheran Metro Ministry (LMM) and others - and the hard 
work of our staff - we have reduced the deficit. With the cooperation of 
the Department of Safety of the City of Cleveland, which runs the 
Warrensville Workhouse, we hope to make major strides in the coming 
year in reinvigorating the program and the concepts behind it. 

Other examples of contributions to the community of justice abound. 
None of this would be possible without the vision and leadership of our 
director, Charles See, and Dick, the LMM executive director - or the 
resourcefulness of the associate directors and staff. Through them, 
“community” remains in Community Re-Entry. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Charles R. See 

You have no doubt heard the African Proverb, “It takes an 
entire village to raise a child.” This adage makes plain the importance 
of collective work and responsibility. Given poetic license. I’d like to 
coin a similar phrase, “It takes an entire community to maintain a 
Community Re-Entry Program.” 

For more than 25 years. Community Re-Entry (CR) has been 
the product of a collective effort on the part of many from the Greater 
Cleveland community. A vast diversity of interests, skills, knowledge, 
and ethnicity have combined to shape one mission: right relationships 
with ex-offenders. 

CR partners come from the Church, government, law-enforce- 
ment, business and industry, philanthropic community and academia, 
and are volunteers as well as paid staff. All these participants have 
been a vital part of the mosaic which gives being to Community Re- 
Entry. 

If ex-offenders are to be successful in their return to the com- 
munity, two elements are essential. One, ex -offenders must be ready 
and willing to assume personal responsibility for obtaining their goals 
and two, the community must be ready and willing to accord them 
meaningful opportunities to achieve their potential. Facilitating these 
two elements has been the toil of CR and its partners. 

All the CR partners are due special tribute for their uncommon 
commitment and tenacious resolve to support CR’s mission. Each 
partner, in its own way, has generously given resources so that indi- 
viduals can have a second chance. Being in this partnership has also 
given the community a second chance to restore itself to a place of full 
possibility for each of its members. 

Therefore, the maintaining of a Community Re-Entry Program 
is the Greater Cleveland conmiunity’s effort to restore itself to whole- 
ness. Community is a fellowship where all members are valued, and 
the intrinsic worth of each member is honored and expressed in a way 
that enhances the whole. 

On behalf of the entire Community Re-Entry staff and board, I 
wish to extend our heartfelt thanks to all our partners for their contribu- 
tions over the years that have made CR a place where individuals can 
begin anew amidst the fellowship of a caring community. 
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1998 PROGRAM PARTNERSHIPS 

The Community Re-Entry Program is blessed to have a rich resource of loyal partners who provide 
comprehensive and caring services to ex-offenders in numerous ways. While the highlights on these pages, and 
the list that follows, are not complete, they do represent many of our faithful partners. 


Catholic Community Action has closely partnered 
with CR since its beginning 26 years ago. The part- 
nership with the Commission and the other church 
sponsors enables us to include the church’s voice in 
criminal justice and advocacy for ex-offenders, and 
connects our mission to outreach efforts of the 
church. 

Beginning with CR’s 25th anniversary, we em- 
barked on a two-year campaign to raise awareness of 
CR and generate funds to pay for CR programs. 
Church body and congregational support has been 
tremendous. 

The success of Community Re-Entry is clear: in 
1998, there was alow rate of 5.1% recidivism among 
583 participants. 


Lutheran Metropolitan Ministry, the administra- 
tive agency for CR, partners with the program in 
many ways, It provides leadership and guidance, 
handles administrative functions and keeps the mis- 
sion “to promote shalom (peace, well being) and 
justice (right relationships) through Christian ministry 
of service and advocacy with those who are op- 
pressed, forgotten and hurting” before us at all times. 
LMM shapes an inspirational biblical context for 
ministry. 

CR is blessed with the support of church sponsors 
who contribute funds, board members, volunteers, 
meeting places, in-kind donations and other support 
in the work to achieve justice. The Commission on 


The Honorable Stephanie Tubbs-Jones (center) and CR Board President Tom 
Andrzejewski (lop right) join CR staff members at the annual luncheon. 


Pictured (left to right) Terri Hamilton accepts a Right Relationship award 
from CR Board President Tom Andrzejewski for CMHA’s Partnership with 
CR. 


City Care Team 

This year, ex-offender Care Team members made 
9206 escorts of elderly CMHA residents to do shop- 
ping and banking. They also made 11,931 home visits 
to shut-ins to check on their well-being and brighten 
their day. 

CR continued to have partnerships with the City 
of Cleveland’s Department of Community Develop- 
ment (CD) and Cuyahoga Metropolitan Housing 
Authority (CMHA) to provide much needed Care 
Team services to frail elderly people and people with 


CR - Core Office 


Pictured left to right: CR Associate Director Michael Seeing, Director Charles 
See and LMM Executive Director Richard Sering visit at the CR 2Sth 
Anniversary celebration at the Cleveland Zoo. 
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"Sanla’’ presents a gift at CR’s annual Christmas party. 


disabilities who reside in CMHA estates. The city of 
Cleveland and CMHA demonstrate a commitment to 
care and concern for seniors while providing 
meaningul full-time employment for ex-offenders. 

During the first half of 1998, we also had addi- 
tional partnerships with CMHA’s police force. Ex- 
offender Care Team members worked side by side 
CMHA officers to monitor the building and grounds 
for uninvited “guests.” 

In conjunction with the Local Advisory Council of 
CMHA (LAC), Care Teams also worked the City’s 
annual Senior Day to provide transportation, escorts 
and assistance at the convention center. LAC’s unique 
understanding of residents’ needs makes their knowl- 
edge and input integral to this partnership. 

Community Detention Program 

CDP partners with the City of Cleveland Health 
Department, the City of Cleveland’s Department of 
Public Safety and the City of Cleveland’s House of 
Corrections (HOC). 



Community Detention Program Coordinator Fred Mosely. 


HOC works closely with CDP staff to move 
appropriate inmates from a restrictive and isolated jail 
setting to home detention, where they can better work 
on rehabilitative efforts, family reunification and 
participate in a work release program. HOC works 
jointly on the screening process to find the best 
program fit between clients and our various services. 
The city of Cleveland has taken an innovative ap- 
proach to reducing recidivism by using this program 
to offer services to offenders. 

In 1998, 95% of CDP did not recidivate while 
in the program. 

Courts referring to CDP include Lorain County 
Municipal Court and Cleveland Heights Municipal 
Court. 


Crisis Intervention Team 



Crisis Intervention Team Director Charles See (right) coitfers with educational 
advocates and students at East Tick 


The Crisis Intervention Team program partners 
with the Cleveland Mayor’s Black on Black Crime 
Task Force, the Cleveland Mayor’s Office, the Cleve- 
land Community Relations Board and the Cleveland 
School District to prevent violence among youth, 
When there are rumors of gang violence, these enti- 
ties share information and strategies to reduce violent 
outbreaks. The Team is on call 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

The Denise McNair New Life Center 
CR partners with the Cleveland Department of 
Community Development makes a variety of services 
available to ex-offenders, including: counseling, 
referrals, job readiness training and group counseling. 

The New Life Center also facilitated a group of 
current and former school employees who sought 
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Pictured (left to right) Charles See, Cieveland Mayor Michael White, NLC 
Director Harllel Jones and a friend at a CR annual luncheon. 


fairness in the handling of teachers and administrators 
who have commited an offense. Terry Butler, former 
principal of Cleveland’s East Technical High School, 
was a key member of this group. Many justice seekers 
were disappointed that his excellent service to the 
school was suspended due to strict enforcement of 
legislation that does not take significant variables into 
account when reviewing one’s past record. 


Education Advocate Pi'ogram 

In the 1990’s, truancy was rampant in Cleveland 
Public Schools, with thousands of students truant 



Advocate Donald Lynch distributes attendance achievement certificates to 
youth at East Technical High School. 


every day. A solution needed to be found. Several 
groups joined to develop a creative solution to this 
alarming problem. 

The Cleveland Foundation provides the bulk of 
the financial support for EAP, and assists in planning 
for expansion. The Cleveland Foundation has pro- 
vided support and expertise in developing an indepen- 
dent evaluation from Donna Cummings, Inc. This 
evaluation will be shared with other school districts to 



East Tech principal Boris Morrison (top right) and Educational Advocate 
Donald Lynch (left) discuss the anti-truancy program with an incoming fresh- 
man and her father. 


demonstrate the success of the program. 

Christians Linked in Mission and Lutheran 
Church Missouri Synod Board of World Relief pro- 
vide funds for administration and promote the model 
in their national publications. East Technical High 
School and principal Boris Morrison host the project, 
provide funds and coordinate the readiness resource 
center, which the Educational Advocates utilize to 
provide barrier-removing social services to the youth. 
East Tech’s prior principal, Terry Butler, who served 
as principal for 10 years, was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the program which, in 1998, reduced truancy 
by 20%. 

Empowerment Zone 

The Empowerment Zone program partners with 
the City of Cleveland’s Empowerment Zone program 
to network with area employers and job training 
providers. Services include skill building, job prepara- 
tion and placement and employer/employee relations. 

Friend to Friend Program 

Friend to Friend fosters partnerships through 
direct service, with institutions, and with churches 
and their members. Volunteers are placed in a service 
partnership with imprisoned offenders who have little 
or no social supports. These offenders look forward to 
phone calls, letters and monthly visits to brighten 
their days, make job or post-release connections and 
to lift their spirits. Volunteers offer a much-needed 
service consistent with Jesus’ call to visit those 
imprisoned. Friend to Friend networks through com- 
munity organizations and with hundreds of area 
churches to recruit members who may be interested in 
volunteering. 
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Friend to Friend Program Manager Steve Messner (left) meets with a United 
Way representative, inmates and volunteer Vernell Lumbus-Young. 

In 1998, 36 individuals volunteered a total of 
1844 hours. 

Program Manager Steve Messner, a ftill-time 
volunteer, comes to the program through LMM’s 
Followers of the Way program. This program links 
volunteers who give eight hours or more each week to 
programs that need a dedicated person to fill a “staff 
level” role. This program has linked 17 volunteers in 
partnership with LMM programs such as Friend to 
Friend. 

The Friend to Friend program partners with 
United Way Services of Cleveland, the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation and Corrections (through 
Northeast Pre-Release Center), Lorain Correctional 
Institution and Grafton Correctional Institution. 

Women’s Re-Entry Resource Network 

WRRN began out of a partnership with Case 
Western Reserve’s Schools of Medicine and Social 
Work to promote holistic services to previously 
Linderserved female ex-offenders. This year. Director 
Emily Edwards and her staff served 310 clients and 
volunteers contributed 2394 hours. The rate of recidi- 
vism for WRRN was only 8%, 

In 1998, WRRN and partners Towards Employ- 
ment, Center for Employment Training and Project 
Learn came together to respond to a request for a 
proposal from Cuyahoga Work and Training. While 
WRRN had the expertise in working with the hard to 
serve ex-offender population, staff looked to Towards 
Employment and Center for Employment Training for 
expertise in training and job placement. Four year 
partner Project Learn agreed to provide basic education 
and literacy. The request for proposal was technical, 
with guidelines for mulitple reimbursement mile- 
stones. The Federation for Community Planning 



WRRN Social Worker Kaycee Mitchell with WRRN client Truth Lowe and 
Ornette Gardenhire oJTowards Employment, one of two Cuyahoga Work and 
Training collaborative partners. Not pictured: representatives from other 
partner. Center for Employment Training. 

offered technical assistance through consultants 
Plante & Moran, who were helpful with developing a 
cash flow analysis and a reimbursement model. 
WRRN received the contract, and is beginning a 
positive partnership. 

Case Western Reserve University’s Mandel 
School of Applied Social Sciences, United Way and 
the Cuyahoga County Jail came together to meet 



WRRN staff (pictured left to right): Emily Edwards, Gloria Picketl,Caren 
Prideaux, Molly Wieser, Stacey Hall, Kaycee Mitchell and Roy Schlachter. 
Not pictured: Educational Enchancement Coordinator Priscilla Regan. 


increasing needs within the county jail. United Way 
and the jail pay for the project that WRRN runs with 
design, evaluation assisstance and volunteer support 
from Dr. Kathy Farkas of MS ASS. 
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Young African-American Reclamation 
Project, Senior Version 



Cleveland City Officials and CR staff gather to congratulate a YAARP Sr. 
graduating class. 


The Cleveland Mayor’s Black on Black Crime 
Task Force, Cleveland Mayor’s Office and Cleveland 
Community Relations Board work with CR to struc- 
ture YAARP Sr.’s opportunities to meet the needs of 
the clients and other community groups. These 
depaitments of the city of Cleveland are willing to 
give opportunities to ex-offenders, and believe in their 
gifts and talents, for the benefit of the community. In 
1998, the recidivism rate for this progi-am was 2 %. 

YAARP Sr. participants volunteered 3900 hours 
in 1998. This dedication brought them increased self- 
esteem and skills. These hours also provided commu- 
nity groups assistance with special projects. 


Young African-American Reclamation 
Project, Junior Version 



The Cuyahoga County Alcohol and Drug Addic- 
tion Services Board continues to fund this prevention 
program. Teens are being turned away from drug use 
and gang involvement by instead involving them in 
culturally specific programming and exposing them to 
new opportunities for fun and recreation beyond the 
boarders of their every day urban setting. Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan Housing Authority and St. Malachi 
provide space to hold after-school sessions and 
recreational activities. CMHA also provides transpor- 
tation for weekend trips. Many trips, activities and 
participation incentives come with partnerships with 
museums, sports teams and local organizations. 


YAARP Jr. Director Kevin Valentine (right), Outreach Coordinator Roberta 
Poster (center) CR Director Charles See and YAARP Sr. Director Rhett Young 
(back) celebrate with YAARP Jr. graduates. 
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Thank you, Partners! 


African-American Museum 
Afro-American Society-Culture Group 
Andrews Foundation 
Anton Gridina Elementary School 
Black Focus on the West Side 
Bruening Foundation 
Center for Employment Training 
Christians Linked in Mission 
City of Cleveland Department of Community 
Development 

City of Cleveland Department of Health 
City of Cleveland Department of Public Safety 
City of Cleveland Gang Task Force 
City of Cleveland House of Corrections 
City of Cleveland Tickets for Kids Program 
Cleveland Baptist Association 
Cleveland Cavaliers 
Cleveland Foundation 
Cleveland Heights Municipal Court 
Cleveland Police Department 
Cleveland School District 
Cleveland Rockers 
Commerce Exchange 

Commission on Catholic Community Action 
Covenant House 

Cuyahoga Metropolitan Housing Authority 
Cuyahoga County Mental Health Board 
Cuyahoga County Work & Training 
Doll Family Foundation 
East Cleveland Straight Talk 
Episcopal Diocese of Ohio 
Federation for Community Planning 
Fox Foundation 
Friends of WRRN 
Gerson Foundation 
Goodwill Industries 
Grafton Coirectional Institution 
Great Lakes Science Center 
Gund Foundation 


Harbor Light Complex 
House of Prayer Missionary Baptist Church 
Jennings Foundation 

Kent State Center for Applied Conflict Management 
Key Bank 

Lakeview Family Center 
Lorain Correctional Institution 
Lorain County Municipal Court 
Lutheran Church of the Covenant 
Mandel School of Applied Social Sciences 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Fairview Park 
Neighborhood Counseling Service 
Northeast Ohio Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 
Northeast Pre-Release Center 
Ohio Department of Rehabilitation & Corrections 
Ohio District Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 
Plante & Moran 
Powerhouse Arcade 
Presbytery of the Western Reserve 
Project Learn 
Riverview Family Center 
St. Malachi Catholic Church 
St. Martin dePorres Center 
Salvation Army, Hough Corporation Center 
Sisters of Charity 
Southeast Women’s Center 
Third Federal Bank 
Towards Employment 
Transitional Housing 
Treu-Mart Foundation 
United Methodist Church of Cleveland 
United Way Services of Cleveland 
Valleyview Multi-Purpose Center 
Volunteers of America > 

West Side Catholic Center 
West Side Catholic Shelter 
Wheatridge Foundation 
White Foundation 
Woodruff Foundation 
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1998 Financial Information 


COMMUNITY RE-ENTRY 
1998 FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Government 

$ 

975.646 

Gifts 

$ 

121,613 

Other 

$ 

41,759 

Grants 

$ 

328,875 

TOTAL REVENUE 

$ 

1,467,893 

Program Services 

$ 

1,247,699 

Mgt./General 

$ 

185,488 

Fundraising 

$ 

3,860 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

$ 

1,437,047 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
$1,437,047 


REVENUE 

$1,467,893 
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Thank you, Supporters! 


SUPPORTERS 

Charlsie Anderson 
Fran Anderson 
Andrews Foundation 
Thomas Andrzejewski 
Beth Aufmuth 
William & Ruth Auping 
Dorothy & George Baka 
Bank One 

Franklin & Joann Bargar 
Derik Barnette 
Gertrude A Bauer 
John Begala 
Rev, June Begany 
Gordon Beggs, JD 
Bellflower Center 
Virginia Benade 
Dr, David Bennhoff 
Dr Mary Benton 
Sara & Richard Berg 
Howard & Adele Berger 
David Bergholz 
Marilyn & Eliot Bergman 
Jack R Bergren 
Doris Berkey 
Linars Bemns 
lone Biggs 
Anne Billington 
Constance Bimber 

Rev, Sherman Bishop & Deb Yandala 

Rev, William J Bordonaro 

Friends of Barbara Boyd 

TonyBoysaw 

Rev, Mark Brauer 

Donald & Leonie Braun 

Dr, Donaid & Pat Braunlich 

Margie Bray 

Doris Brennan 

Vicki Brinkmann 

Mr, & Ms. Edward Brown 

Bruening Foundation 

Mary Brunstetter 

Rev. Jerold Burce 

Dorothy Burnett 

Kenneth & Polly Burns 

Hon. Janet Burnside 

Dr. Janet Bussey 

Terry Butler 

Len Calabrese 

Hon. Anthony Calabrese 

Hugh Calkins 

Nerissa Carew 

Eleanor Carter 

Catholic Charities 

Heidi Cecil 

Bishop Robert L. Chapman 
Church of the Redeemer UCC 
Church of the Saviour 
Ros Ciulla 

Mike & Mary Clemens 
The Cleveland Foundation 
Dorothy Coates-Power 


Hon. Colleen Conway Cooney 

Kathleen Corcoran 

James Crisp 

Dorothy Cupp 

Jack Dannemiller 

Vivian Davis 

Deaconess Health Systems 
Virginia DiPadova 
Henry & Mary Doll 
Rick Donnelly 

Dorothy & Dr. David Dudgeon 
Betty D. Edler 
Jonathan & Karen Edwards 
Janet & Robert Ehiers 
Daniel Elliott 
Muriel Emerling 

Episcopal Community Service Foundation 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 

Northeastern Ohio Synod 

Dr. Kathy Farkas 

Helene Feinsilber & Faculty 

Albert Ferritto 

Ray Foos 

Forest Hill Church (PCUSA) 

Jackie Forte 
Roberta Foster 

Harry & Emma Fox Foundation 

Janet & Wayne Gacnik 

Anne Gannon 

Charlotte Garrett 

Mr. & Mrs. William Gee 

Dr. Peter & Emily Edwards Geier 

Benjamin Gerson Foundation 

Ellie Gerson 

Gerson Margolis Fund 

Jane Gillespie 

Mark & Karen Givens 

Virginia & Geoffrey Goodwin 

Sally Goodwin 

Donald Grace 

Grace Lutheran Church 

Bob Green 

Kathleen Greenberg 

Betty Griffin 

Margret Grosser 

The George Gund Foundation 

Kathy Haka Hughes 

Olympia Hall 

Terri Hamilton 

Doreen M Hammon 

Dr, Richard & Wanda Hansler 

Vicki Hart 

Shirley Hawk 

Rev. Paul & Leona Heckmann 

Rev. Slip & Dorothy Holland 

Gordie & Phyllis Helms 

Melanie Hogan 

Fred & Catherine Hollenberg 

Michael Holt 

Erin Lynn Hopkins 

Dick & Karen Horky 

Betty Howard 


Yoshiko Ikuta 

Rev. Richard Israel & Rev. Lois Annich 

Phillip Jagers 

Robert James 

Joe & Mary Jasper 

Martha Holden Jennings Foundation 

Richard & Justine Jensen 

John K- Mott Youth Fund 

Sandra Johnson 

Laura Johnson 

Darlene Johnson 

Rev. Ken Jones 

Rev. Chris & Kris Just 

Florence Juvonen 

Stephen Kadish 

Lalita Kaligotla 

Dr. Daniel Kalish 

Joseph & Nancy Karabinus 

Kathryn Kay 

Mary Kathryn Keefe 

Marjorie Keller 

William Kenneweg 

KeyBank 

Sr. Kathleen Kilbane 
Hon. James F Kilcoyne 
Dr. Gus & Janet Kious 
Keith Koenning 
Clara Kovach 
Marion Kramer 
Art & Lillian Krause 
Harry & Elsa Krieger 
Gary & Janet Kronenberger 
Vitaly & Natalie Kuchuk 
Rosi Kuerti 

Ruth & Richard Kvetko 
Rev. David Kukelhan 
Tom La Fond 
Dennis Lafferty 
Lisa LaGuardia 
Joan Lehmann 
Tbrry Lester 
Jonathan Levitt 
William Locke 

Lomond Elementary Social Committee 

Horace & Maureen Love 

Dr. Bruce Lowrie 

Edward Lozick 

Rev. William Lucht 

Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, Ohio 
District 

Dorothea Lyons 
Laura & Clark Maciag 
Lewis Maclin 

Mr & Mrs J Melvin Maharg 
Bill Maiden 

Debby Mandt ' 

A1 Maragliano 
Daniel Margolis 
Helen Margolis 
Bemie Marquardt 
Betty & Mary Martin 
Barb & Matthew Matlak 
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Introduction 

In July 2002, Director Reginald Wilkinson issued the Ohio Plan for 
Productive Offender Reentry and Recidivism Reduction. The plan included 
44 recommendations for a comprehensive restructuring of the state 
correctional system to implement the philosophy of reentry at all levels of 
the system. Planning for the offender's successful return to the community 
would begin at reception. Needs as well as risks would be identified, along 
with services to be provided during the offender’s stay in the institution to 
meet those needs. Finally, the services to meet those needs would continue 
once the offender returned to the community. The last three years have 
brought great strides in changing the system. A new automated offender 
needs assessment system has been implemented. Current programming in 
the institutions and community has been reviewed to determine if the 
programs meet the needs of offenders and target criminogenic needs. 
Reentry planning has begun for all offenders before they leave the 
institution. 

In 2002, Ohio was awarded a three-year, $2 million federal grant under the 
Serious and Violent Offender Reentry Initiative (SVORI). Two additional 
grants were awarded to Ohio to improve substance abuse and mental 
health services to target offenders. The Ohio Department of Rehabilitation 
and Correction, the lead agency, is collaborating with Ohio Department of 
Mental Health, Department of Alcohol and Drug Addiction Services, 
Department of Job and Family Services, Department of Education and the 
Office of Criminal Justice Services. These partners, in conjunction with the 
local coordinators, serve on a Reentry Steering Committee that oversees 
the implementation of the grant. The local partners include the Cuyahoga 
County Department of Justice Affairs for the Cleveland area and 
Community Connection for Ohio Offenders in Franklin (Columbus) and 
Allen (Lima) counties. 

Ohio Program Components 

Ohio's SVORI grant is referred to as the Community-Oriented Reentry 
Program (CORE). The grant targets approximately 220 offenders who are 
from 18-35 years old and have been incarcerated for at least one year in jail 
or prison, and will be in the community under supervision for at least one 
year. The project began identifying and serving the target population in 
January 2003. 
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The following ai'e the components of the grant: 

□ Formal risk and needs assessments are conducted for offenders 
targeted under the grant. Needs assessments are completed at 
intake into the program, six months before release, within six weeks 
of release, and prior to release from parole or post release control. 

□ A static risk assessment is completed by using a validated risk 
instrument that determines the offender’s risk of re-offending. The 
risk instrument provides a weighted score for the following items: 
prior convictions/adjudications, prior commitments of more than 
one year (adult or juvenile), a recent commitment-free period 
(within three years of the commencement of the current offense), 
criminal justice status at the time of the instant offense, prior 
probation/parole revocations, and age of the offender at the time of 
the offense. Offenders participating in CORE are classified as 
reentry intensive offenders. 

□ A dynamic needs assessment consists of seven key domains that may 
require treatment or program intervention on the part of the 
offender. These domains have been shown to be associated with the 
likelihood of future re-offending or recidivism. They represent the 
dynamic risk factors or criminogenic needs of offenders that may 
warrant some form of appropriate correctional intervention. If an 
offender displays significant problems within one or more of these 
domains they are addressed as part of the Reentry Accountability 
Plans. Each domain is assessed and a code given with one of the 
following designations: Asset to community, no need seen for 
improvement, some need for improvement, or considerable need for 
improvement. The seven d3mamic needs areas or domains are: 
emplo5mient/education; marital /family; associates; substance abuse; 
community functioning; personal/emotional; and attitude. 

□ Reentry Accountability Plans (RAPs) are developed for offenders by 
reentry management teams after acceptance into the program. 
RAPs identify the appropriate programming recommended to meet 
identified criminogenic needs. The offender’s RAP consists of three 
components: static risk assessment, dynamic needs assessment, and 
program recommendations and participation history. The offender 
is an active participant in developing his or her RAP. 

□ A Reentry Management Team (RMT) is formed starting in the 
institution and carrying over to the community. The RMT and 
Community Reentry Management Teams (CRMT) initially meet 
with the client monthly. Later, if the client is doing well, they meet 
bimonthly to evaluate needs and plan for services to meet these 
needs. The team is also responsible for helping the inmate get 
needed official documentation before leaving the institution or 
immediately after. The Reentry Management Teams consist of 
institutional case managers, treatment personnel. Adult Parole 
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Authority officers, Offender Services Network staff and service 
providers from the community. 

□ Community Reentry Coordinators (CRCs), hired by the local CORE 
partners, serve as members of the Reentry Management Teams 
both in the institution and in the community. 

□ Coordinated and comprehensive case management begins at 
acceptance into the program and continues into the community. 
The CRC serves as the intensive case manager in the community 
and the facilitator of obtaining services for the offender. Needs 
identified through the RAP that were not addressed while in the 
institution are addressed through appropriate treatment in the 
community. The CRC works in conjunction with the Adult Parole 
Authority to identify service providers. 

□ A cluster of institutions are used for grant purposes. Reentry 
offenders returning to Cuyahoga County are released from the 
Northeast Pre-Release Center, Grafton Correctional Institution, 
and the Ohio Reformatory for Women. Reentry offenders returning 
to Franldin County will be released from the Franklin Pre-Release 
Center, North Central Correctional Institution, Ross Correctional 
Institution, Pickaway Correctional Institution, Chillicothe 
Correctional Institution, and the Ohio Reformatory for Women. 
Offenders returning to Allen County will be released from Allen, 
Toledo and Lima Correctional facilities. 

□ A new career exploration program. Career Scope, has been 
implemented in the institutions participating in this grant. The 
program is designed to assist the offender in obtaining employment 
after leaving the institution. A key component of the project is to 
ensure all offenders not considered disabled obtain full-time 
employment at a living wage while in the community. The offender 
is also responsible for paying supervision fees, court fees, any court- 
ordered restitution, and child support while on parole or post 
release control. 

□ All offenders participate in the Targeting Success program. 
Targeting Success is a CD based program that walks through 
setting life goals, job searches, resumes, interviewing, and financial 
planning. The program is realistic and is developed from the 
perspective of offenders. The offenders begin the program in prison 
and take the CD when returning home. The RMTs review the 
results of the program during their sessions. 

□ The first supplemental grant was used to expand the substance 
abuse and mental health services. About 70 percent of the 
experimental group were rated as “Some” or “Immediate Need for 
Improvement” in substance abuse on the needs assessment. As a 
result of the additional funds, detailed substance abuse assessments 
of CORE clients are being completed before they leave prison or in 
the community if a substance abuse problem developed. 
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□ Mental health services became a major issue with this population 
which was addressed with the first supplemental grant. Funds from 
the grant were being used to purchase prescription drugs to bridge 
the supply received at the institution prior to release and the first 
meeting with a psychiatrist in the community. Grant funds have 
also been used to complete mental health assessments in the 
community if the condition had not been previously diagnosed and 
to defray the costs of emergency inpatient treatment. 

□ The second supplemental grant is being used to work with the 
seriously mentally ill to support them in the community. Ohio had 
established Assertive Community Treatment (ACT) as a pilot 
program in several counties. ACT is designed to provide long-term 
case management and supported living for the seriously mentally 
ill. The additional funding allowed Ohio to expand the program in 
Cleveland to include CORE offenders and to develop an ACT 
program in Columbus where there were no specialized services. 

□ An emphasis will be placed on victims services through the 
development of Victim’s Safety Plans as a component of the 
Reentry Accountability Plan, if necessary. The Victim Safety Plan 
is designed to ensure the safety of victims of violent crimes when 
the perpetrator is being released through CORE. Victim advocates 
at the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
coordinate with local victim advocates to develop necessary 
protocols. The offender is then informed of necessary limits to 
his/her release to the community. 

□ Services for the offender are delivered in three phases. Phase I 
begins at the state institution and lasts until the offender is released 
from prison. Identified offenders are provided with information 
about the program, asked if they would like to pai'ticipate, and 
asked to complete a screening form. Participation is voluntary The 
inmate has priority admission into treatment programs available in 
the institution. Phase I is complete at release from prison. 

□ Phase II of the program occurs when the offender returns to the 
community The offender will continue to meet with a community 
RMT that includes the offender, the community case manager, the 
pai'ole officer, and other community service providers working with 
the offender. Phase II lasts for the time the offender is on parole or 
post release control. 

□ Phase III begins once the offender is off formal supervision and 
lasts for a year. The local community reentry manager (CRC) will 
monitor the offender’s progress and continue to provide services as 
needed. The participation of the offender is absolutely voluntary at 
this point since the offender is no longer involved with the criminal 
justice system. Offenders are asked to meet with the CRC every 
other month. 


□ The Ohio Office of Criminal Justice Services (OCJS) works in 
conjunction with the Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
and other CORE grant partners to document the successes and 
lessons of the grant. OCJS will also be assisting in developing 
publications on this unique undertaking and disseminate the 
reports. 

Lessons Learned 

CORE has been operational in Ohio for almost three years. Since the 
beginning, there have been several lessons learned about operating this 
type of program within a state that has a large institutional system and 
home rule. Home rule means that the state system is totally separate from 
the local system and cannot control policies or operations at the local level. 
However, the philosophy of reentry is that bringing offenders home to the 
community to stay is not either a state or local responsibility but a joint 
responsibility. As a result, there are several lessons learned in the 
implementation process. 

Access to Offender Information 

During the implementation phase of the grant, there was a need to ensure 
that the community partners, institutional staff and parole staff had access 
to the same client information. The Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and 
Correction (DRC) utilizes an offender database, titled the Department 
Offender Tracking System (DOTS), to monitor all activities, programs, 
reentry accountability plans, visitors, parole board dates, releases, 
supervision adjustment, and offender history. The DOTS system is an 
internal system that is accessible by departmental personnel only. In 
addition, some departmental personnel working on the grant only had 
limited access to the system. It was important that all persons working 
with the offenders have access to the offender's information and progress as 
well as the capability to update the offender’s records when applicable to 
make certain the most up-to-date and accurate information was available 
on each offender. After review by technical staff at DRC, it was determined 
that the DOTS system could be made available to other organizations. 
Director Wilkinson approved the change in policy, and the DOTS system 
was made available to the community partners and other state agencies 
that needed data. This is the first time DRC has been willing to share all 
offender data with outside organizations. 

Legal Changes 

Since the implementation of the grant, Ohio has undergone a number of 
legal changes that have impacted the target population under the CORE 
grant. The first court decisions that directly affected the CORE grant were 
from the cases hayne v. Ohio, Lee v. APA, and Ankrom v. Hageman. In these 
cases, inmates contended the parole board breached plea agreements by 
considering the circumstances of the original offense rather than the 
offense of conviction when determining parole eligibility. The Ohio 
Supreme Court ruled that the use of circumstances of the original offense 


deprived the inmate of due process. The ruling clearly stated the offense of 
conviction was to be used in determining parole eligibility and guideline 
specifications. As a result, the parole board reviewed every inmate eligible 
for parole to determine if their parole had been denied based upon the 
original or the conviction offense. If the parole board determined the 
offender's release was postponed due to the details of the original offense 
rather than the conviction, the offender had to be released within 90 days 
of the hearing. A number of offenders were released early under this r uli ng. 

The next change occurred with Ohio House Bill S27. House Bill 327 
clarified provisions of the Felony Sentencing Law under Senate BOl 2. It 
corrected the penalty provisions for certain offenses and changed the 
requirements for post release control. The result for CORE was that 
offenders previously being released under supervision were being released 
at the expiration of sentence with no supervision. As a result they were no 
longer eligible for the program. 

Finally, the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction changed the 
Transitional Control (TC) Program policy to increase the number of 
offenders eligible for early release to the community. Once an offender has 
been approved for TC by the parole board, a letter is sent to the sentencing 
judge/county for approval. The judge has SO days to respond. Once 
approval has been granted, the offender is immediately released to a TC 
facility as defined by ORC 2967.26. TC-certified facilities are located across 
Ohio, not just in the target counties. When released, the TC offender must 
go to the first available bed. As a result, some of the original program 
participants were released to counties not part of the program and were 
removed from the program. Internal discussions helped to ensure the 
CORE clients were released to target counties. 

Special Incidents 

In July 2004, we had two notable cases that indicated a need for a process 
of incident review that was independent of the authorities responsible for 
supervision of the offender. The first case involved an offender released to 
the community with serious mental health problems, traumatic brain 
injury, substance abuse dependence, and employability problems. Upon 
acceptance into CORE, the team began meeting with the offender at the 
institution on a monthly basis. The offender had three previous 
incarcerations with unsuccessful parole terminations. Early on the team 
began to notice the behaviors and responses displayed by the offender were 
inappropriate. One month he was coherent, the next he could not 
remember his mother’s name, or had been placed in segregation for 
masturbating in front of a female correctional officer. Upon reviewing his 
file, it was learned he had been shot in the head on two separate occasions. 
Immediately, mental health assessments were requested including a 
referral and screening by the Ohio State University’s Traumatic Brain 
Injury Clinic. As he neared his release date, community linkages were made 
for a smooth treatment transition. His family was supportive, but due to 
illness he was unable to live with them. Alternative transportation and 
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housing was arranged for the offender. During previous supervision the 
longest the offender maintained compliance was 30 days and then was 
reconvicted of a new crime. The offender was released in September 2003, 
and although he did have parole technical violations he managed not to 
engage in criminal behavior that would have resulted in a new criminal 
conviction. However, beginning in July 2004, the subject began to spiral 
downhill, refusing to comply with the conditions of his supervision, 
maintain treatment appointments, and missing appointments with his 
community case managers. He also failed to maintain contact with his 
family during this time frame. The team members attempted to locate him 
but he disappeared into the community. On August 23, 2004, the subject 
obtained a handgun and shot a friend who he thought was against him, 
barricaded himself in an apartment, and shot himself in the head. The 
offender died from this infliction. 

A second CORE offender, who had been in prison for more than seven 
years on burglary convictions, was released on parole. During his 
community supervision and case management he was compliant with 
conditions. However, due to a backlog of DNA processing in Ohio, it was 
not known that he was responsible for two rapes prior to his incarceration. 
In June 2004, the offender’s DNA was matched to the DNA collected from 
the unsolved rapes. There was a miscommunication between the local 
police department and the Adult Parole Authority which resulted in the 
offender being released to community supervision. The offender learned he 
was wanted for these rapes and absconded. Before he could be arrested in 
August 2004 he committed two additional rapes. 

Although the Department of Rehabilitation and Correction had an internal 
administrative review system, the state-level steering committee 
recommended an independent incident review be conducted since the 
program involved other state and local organizations. This review process 
included reviewing all file material from the institution, parole, and 
community partners. The review was designed as a tool to ensure the 
appropriate protocol was followed as outlined in the grant, identify 
successful strategies used, and determine if there was any need for 
improvement. It was not to be used for discipline or to determine blame. It 
was decided a representative from the Department of Mental Health with 
prior critical incident review experience would be responsible for 
conducting these reviews. 

It was also critical that staff in these particular circumstances be debriefed 
by appropriate and trained personnel. Staff working with these offenders 
has invested time and dedication to the offender’s success. A system was 
developed to work with staffs who are involved in critical incidents. 

Child Support Inform a tion 

One area that has been somewhat difficult to retrieve information on is 
child support obligations owed by CORE offenders. One of the project’s 
goals was to work with offenders to become compliant with their child 
support payments. The community reentry management teams have had 


difficulty in obtaining child support enforcement orders from their local 
jurisdictions. Eighty-one percent of the grant participants were single at 
the time of their commitment, with two-thirds reporting having children. 
However, many of the participants do not have court-ordered child 
support. A number of participants provide financial support to their child's 
custodial parent, but there did not appear to be a pattern of long-term 
consistent support. 

Ohio child support enforcement is managed through the Ohio Department 
of Job and Family Services at the state level. For Cuyahoga County, we 
were able to establish a working relationship through the Cuyahoga 
County Department of Justice Affairs and Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, which provided child support orders and information on Cuyahoga 
County offenders only. The Ohio Department of Job and Family Services, 
who is a member of the state steering committee, is working with the Child 
Support Enforcement Agency to obtain the necessary information on the 
remaining grant participants in Franklin and Allen counties. 

Staff T urnover 

A number of staff from the institution, parole, and community agencies 
have been transferred, promoted, or resigned from their current positions. 
As new staff were hired or assigned to the CORE grant, it became apparent 
that a modified on-the-job training manual was needed to train new staff 
quickly. The goal was to ensure services for offenders were not interrupted 
when personnel changes occurred. 

It is also important to recognize that each community agency, institution, 
and parole region had its own workplace culture. For example, some 
community personnel had never been inside the confines of a prison, so 
teaching them the dynamics about operating procedures of prison culture 
was necessary. Institutional personnel also needed to be trained about how 
community supervision and services operated. 

A standardized training manual has been developed for all CORE 
participating organizations. Information is provided on the goals and 
objectives of the grant, processes for working with the offenders, 
standardized reporting formats, and information sharing and storage. All 
current institutional and community staff have been retrained using the 
manual. 

Data Collection 

During an 18 -month review conducted by the Ohio Office of Criminal 
Justice Services, it became apparent that all three sites were collecting and 
documenting offender information and data in different manners. Although 
each site was required to update the offender’s information in the DOTS 
system and provide required documents to each other, it was not always 
occurring in a timely or concise manner. Information was missing, 
incomplete, or documented in a number of different locations. The 
institutions, parole offices, and community providers were also maintaining 
parallel information systems which were not included in DOTS. 


Information was scattered among all three entities and not all of the 
required information was being collected. 

In order to maintain consistency and ensure data is collected, a uniform 
monthly progress report has been developed. The community case 
managers, as chairpersons of the reentry management team, are 
responsible for working with all parties to complete the monthly 
progress reports. The information on the report is designed to indicate 
the offender’s progress as well as provide needed data for evaluation. 

Workplace Culture 

As collaboration and implementation began, it became apparent there 
were different workplace cultures. A community agency of 20 employees 
found it easier and timelier to attain information than a state agency with 
thousands of employees. There was frustration from the community 
partners because of the differences in operating in a bureaucratic 
environment. For example, community partners could have been 
required to wait 4-5 minutes to see an inmate for a reentry management 
team meeting because the count had not cleared at the institution. 
Institutional staff did not initially understand community programs and 
the differences between a private non-profit organization and a parole 
office. 

A dynamic also began to develop within the team itself Case managers, 
community partners, and service providers became somewhat territorial 
of the offenders. All parties were operating in the best interest of the 
client as they saw it, rather than as a whole team. Unfortunately, this 
friction caused some offenders to voluntarily withdraw from the 
program. Staff s intentions were good but misdirected, 

Over time, some of the problems have been resolved. However, additional 
training must be done to ensure there is an understanding of the different 
workplace cultures. 

Mentally JU Offenders 

During the first year of the program it became apparent that the 
incidence of mental illness among the serious and violent offender 
population was considerably higher than the general population. At the 
18 -month review period, it appeared that the incidence of mental illness 
was 10 to 20 percent higher than the general population. Women had a 
much higher incidence than men. It was difficult to determine at what 
point in the process offenders were being diagnosed and treated for 
mental health problems. The records in DOTS appeared not to 
accurately reflect the mental health status of the inmates. 

These problems prompted two strategies. First, to ensure the needs of 
the offenders were being met, additional funding was allocated to allow 
for identification, assessment, and treatment in the community. Second, 
to get a better understanding of the nature and scope of the problem, an 
addition research study was developed. With the assistance of mental 


health services in the system, specific mental health data is being collected at 
intake, within the last three years of the inmate's incarceration, at release 
and in the community. The results of the study should provide a better 
understanding of the nature and extent of the problem among this 
population. It should also assist in determining if there is a need for any 
changes in the system. 

Evaluation 

The Ohio CORE program was designed to test the effectiveness of the 
intervention. An outcome evaluation was developed at the beginning of the 
project. The research being conducted is based on an experimental design. 
Inmates identified as eligible for the program are assigned to an 
experimental and a control group. Data is collected for both groups of 
offenders while they are still in prison, in the community and after release 
from the program. 

Preliminary data has been collected on 186 offenders in the experimental 
group and 184 offenders in the control group. The following is a summary 
of the characteristics of these offenders: 

□ The experimental and control group are similar in gender, with 78 
percent and 74 percent, respectively, male. 

□ Overall, 71 percent of the offenders are African American. Since the 
majority of the offenders in the study are being released to two 
major urban areas in Ohio, Cleveland and Columbus, the racial 
composition is reflective of the total release population to those 
jurisdictions. In 2004, 66 percent of the releases to Allen County 
were African American, 75 percent of Cuyahoga County, and 64 
percent of Franklin County. One hundred twenty-seven offenders in 
the experimental group and 134 of the offenders in the control 
group were African American. 

□ Eighty-nine percent of the offenders in both groups have been 
convicted of an offense where there is a presumption of 
incarceration under Ohio's sentencing law. 


Offense Level 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

Murder 

.5% 

1.1% 

.8% 

Felony 1 

23.9% 

16.9% 

20.4% 

Felony 2 

38.0% 

36,6% 

37.3% 

Felony 3 

29.9% 

31,7% 

30.8% 

Felony 4 

7.1% 

9.3% 

8.2% 

Felony 5 

.5% 

4.4% 

2.5% 


□ The majority of all offenders were convicted of personal crimes 
(55.9 percent). Personal crimes include murder, manslaughter, 
vehicular homicide, felonious assault, arson, burglary, robbery, 
kidnapping, intimidation, stalking, kidnapping, endangering children. 
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and abduction. More than 60 percent of the experimental group 
and 61.4 percent of the control group’s most serious offense 
conviction was in a personal crime category, 17.4 percent of the 
experimental group and 19.1 percent of the control group's offense 
was in a property crime category, 13 percent of experimental group 
and 17 percent of control group’s offense was in a drug crime 
category, and 88.7 percent of the experimental group and 11.5 
percent of the control group’s offense was in other miscellaneous 
crime. 

□ The majority of offenders had more than one conviction offense at 
the time of this commitment; with the control group having more 
offenders with two or more convictions at the time of commitment. 


Commitment Offenses 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

One 

48.9% 

35% 

42.0% 

Two 

38.6% 

30% 

34.3% 

Three or More 

12.5% 

35% 

23.7% 


□ More than 83 percent of all offenders had one or more prior felony 
convictions, see below. The control group had more prior 
misdemeanant convictions than the experimental group. More than 
62 percent of the control group, as compared to 33.8 percent of the 
experimental group, had three or more prior misdemeanors. 
Seventy-six percent of both groups had prior juvenile convictions. 


Prior Felonies 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

None 

8.2% 

27.3% 

18% 

One 

9.2% 

15.8% 

12% 

Two 

20.1% 

13.1% 

17% 

Three or More 

62.5% 

43.8% 

53% 


□ Seventy-three percent of the all offenders had prior adult 
commitments and 43 percent had prior state juvenile commitments. 

a Sixty percent of all offenders have had drug convictions in their 
history. 

□ Slightly more than half (51.9 percent) of the offenders reported 
having family members with criminal histories. More than 61 
percent of the experimental group and 41.8 percent of the control 
group reported family members with criminal records. 

□ Just under half of the offenders were 25 years or younger. 


Age 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

16or17 

2.2% 

0.5% 

1 .4% 

18to 25 

45.7% 

46.4% 

46.0% 

26 and Older 

52.2% 

53.0% 

52.6% 
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□ The majority (81 percent) of all offenders were single — 79.0 
percent of the experimental group, and 82.9 percent of the control 
group. Almost two-thirds (62 percent) of all single offenders had 
children. Slightly more than a third (37 percent) of the single 
offenders had two or more children. 

□ The majority of the offenders had a static risk score of 5 or higher, 
which was considered reentry intensive for purposes of this grant. 


Risk Score 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

4 or Less 

9.5% 

30.7% 

19.2% 

5 or More 

91.3% 

76.5% 

83.9% 


□ More than 80 percent of all offenders were diagnosed as having a 
substance abuse problem as pai't of the assessment process — 75.3 
percent of the experimental group and 85.5 percent of the control 
group. Offenders could report up to three substances that they used 
in no order of preference. Of those who reported substance abuse, 
alcohol, marijuana, and cocaine were the most frequently used 
drugs. 


Drug 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

Alcohol 

57.3% 

64.7% 

61.1% 

Marijuana 

51.6% 

56.4% 

54.1% 

Cocaine 

45.2% 

61.7% 

53.7% 

Number Reporting Substance Abuse 

124 

133 

257 


a More than 45 percent of all offenders lived with parents or 
grandparents and 26.3 percent lived with a wife or significant other 
before commitment. 


Living Situation 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

Parents or Grandparents 

44.0% 

46.2% 

45.1% 

Wife or SO 

24.6% i 

28.1% 

26.3% 


□ The average number of years of school completed was 10 with a 
range from 3 to 17. The experimental group appears to have a 
slightly higher education level than the control group. 


Education 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

3 to 8 

12.42% 

15.00% 

13.74% 

9 

15.69% 

19.38% 

17.57% 

10 

27.45% 

30.63% 

29.07% 

11 

24.18% 

21.88% 

23.00% 

12 

13.07% 

10.63% 

11.82% 

More than 12 

7.19% 

2.50% 

4.79% 
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□ Twelve percent of all offenders had high school diplomas at 
commitment and 29.4 percent had a GED. It is interesting to note 
that many of the offenders reported receiving a GED as a result of 
a previous incarceration, either adult or juvenile. 


Completed 

Experimental 

Control 

All Offenders 

12 Years 

2.2% 

0.5% 

1.4% 

HS Diploma 

13.2% 

10.7% 

12.0% 

GED 

32.7% j 

25.8% 

29.4% 


a More than 41 percent of all offenders were employed prior to 
prison: S5.8 percent of the experimental group and 47.7 percent of 
the control group. 

Final Note 

The Ohio CORE program will end in June 2006 . The last offenders will be 
accepted into the program this summer to ensure they are released to the 
community. The final data collection for the evaluation will occur next 
summer with a final report on the effectiveness of the program expected 
late in the fall 2006 . One of the most important benefits of this program 
has been a new and increased cooperation between state and local agencies 
that work with offenders. The Ohio Department of Mental Health, the 
Ohio Department of Education, the Ohio Department of Job and Family 
Services, the Ohio Department of Alcohol and Drug Addictions Services, 
and the Ohio Office of Criminal Justice Services have actively worked to 
resolve problems for offenders returning to the community. The resources 
provided by all these agencies at no cost have given the Ohio program a 
higher likelihood for success. 
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ATTACHMENT C 

Derrick Johnson* 

* As written by Mr. .Johnson 's Case Manager at the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and 
Correction 's Conmnmity-Oriented Reentry Program ( CORE). 

Mr. Johnson was incarcerated at the age of 16 and after 8 years returned to the community. He 
obtained his GED while in prison, and attended some college classes, but had not done anything 
further programmatically. He had some visits from family when they were able to make it to see 
him, but his support system did not appear to be very strong. 

When the team met with him at the first institutional RMT [Reentry Management Team], he 
appeared to be very young emotionally. Although he was no longer a teenager, his level of 
maturity did not seem to extend beyond teenage years. His body language and demeanor still 
reflected street mentality and the “law of survival.” He seemed aloof and unconcerned. It 
definitely did not appear that this young man would be able to succeed in the world outside. 

However, to the surprise of the team, this young man not only completed his incarceration 
experience, but upon his release to the community and his next level of supervision he was a 
model client. As a Case Manager, I would take the time with him one on one about his way of 
speaking, his appearance, and his attitude. He needed to understand that the world out here is 
totally dift'erent, that he would have to let down the barriers he had used to survive in prison and 
become engaged in the community. This was a process, and building trust took time. But after 
several weeks, Mr. Johnson began to open up. Not only could he hear me, he could hear 
members of his family, he could understand that he and he alone would now determine his 
future. He actually became excited about his life and possibilities ahead. 

He was never late for any of his appointments, never tested dirty for drugs, and was never 
sanctioned for any kind of reason during his supervision. Truly he was a role model for others in 
this phase. 

In May of 2004, Mr. Johnson obtained his first employment ever, at Wendy’s Restaurant. He 
was line staff worker, and took great pride in working and earning his own money. Watching his 
self esteem during this time was rewarding; and as time went on, his family and girlfriend moved 
in to enhance support for his positive journey. 

Today Mr, Johnson has moved from employment at Wendy’s to doing construction work. The 
pay is better, and Mr. Johnson has the opportunity to learn the construction business as well. 

In early March, he was interviewed by the Chicago Tribune as a successful completer in the 
CORE Grant program. This interview sent the message to him about his own success, and he 
took the time during that interview to express his gratitude about the opportunity given to him 
through the CORE grant, and his Case Manager, Christy [whom he still refers to as his “second 
mom” ]. 


1 
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Mr. Coble. I thank you all. The distinguished panel has contrib- 
uted very significantly to this hearing. 

Now, folks, we impose the 5-minute rule against ourselves as 
well, so if you all could answer tersely and concisely, that will help 
us move this along. 

Governor, we commend you for your innovative work and ap- 
proach to the reentry issue in Maryland and in particular your Re- 
start Program. What specific measures. Governor, can the Congress 
take to provide States with the support needed to address the re- 
entry issue? 

Governor Ehrlich. Help us with the science and help us with 
the cash. How is that for concise, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Coble. Can’t beat that. [Laughter.] 

I can’t win with this guy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Coble. That’s concise enough. 

Governor Ehrlich. It is a science based program, obviously. 

Mr. Coble. Yes. 

Governor Ehrlich. It’s not feel-good. It’s not about sounding 
good when you say it real fast. It’s about — I loved hearing the testi- 
mony from my former colleagues here as well. It’s about common 
sense, but it’s about real — it’s also about quantifying results, and 
there’s a lot of programs out there, Eederal Government, State gov- 
ernments; this is not groundbreaking in the sense that it is a new 
idea. It is groundbreaking in the sense that, as I told you in my 
testimony, I can’t tell you whether this works in Maryland right 
now. In a year and a half, I want to come back to you and tell you 
what the numbers are, and the numbers are not going to lie. Re- 
cidivism is the singular measure here. 

And so, quite frankly, it is the science that is contributed to by 
the Eederal Government, and to the extent that there are addi- 
tional dollars; when you retrain correctional officers, there is an ex- 
pense involved, obviously, and that’s what this is about. This is 
about selecting — we call them PIN numbers in Maryland, State 
employee jobs and job descriptions and transforming some tradi- 
tional jobs, obviously, not a majority; you need prison guards; you 
need people who protect us from predators but literally providing 
the dollars for the retraining of the professionals who protect us. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Governor. 

Mr. Cannon, the Governor mentioned science and cash. The Sec- 
ond Chance Act carries a price tag of approximately $110 million 
over two fiscal years. Outline how such spending will result in 
greater savings to governments. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. You know, a lot of money can be spent 
on this. The Senate is looking at a bill that has about a $300 mil- 
lion price tag, and just given the rules of how we do things in the 
House, I think that we tried to focus on an amount of money that 
can be acceptable but on the other hand effective. 

And let me just give you by way of comparison: we have done 
massively more to stop cancers in children than we have in adults. 
And the reason — I have talked to many people about this re- 
cently — the reason is that we shared best practices, so not only do 
we have science here, you vehicle to measure, you have to count; 
that’s the scientific part. But what we are trying to do here is to 
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create an environment where new programs can be tried and meas- 
ured, and then, the best practices communicated to the States. 

And it’s that best practices that I think is going to give us the 
opportunity to see, measure, and emulate and then move programs 
around the country that will actually be effective. And I view our 
role not so much as funding, although, you know, you could spend 
a lot of money I think appropriately on this, but the amount of 
money I think we’re spending is good, because it gets us started 
and helps us establish these kinds of best practices. 

Mr. Coble. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis, in your testimony, you stressed the importance of 
drug treatment. Specifically, if you will, advise the Subcommittee 
what specific types of programs will work and should be expanded. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
ask if this document could be entered into the record. It’s a reentry 
profile of my Congressional district that was put together by the 
SAFER Foundation, which has one of the outstanding programs in 
the nation. And they project that using their program and based 
upon their experiences, that they could actually save the State of 
Illinois $81,875,000 a year in incarceration costs by reducing recidi- 
vism through the components of a program that they have where 
individuals not only receive counseling and services for substance 
abuse; that is, substance abuse treatment, but also job skills, job 
development training. It’s one of the best documents that I’ve seen. 

It’s scientific; they’ve actually worked it out where they reduce 
recidivism from — they say the number of offenders returning would 
be 7,739; the number expected to recidivate, 4,479; the number ex- 
pected to recidivate if they receive SAFER supportive services 
would be 2,167, which is almost half the number, and they would 
save an enormous amount of money. 

Mr. Coble. And without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Safer Foundation, “Rentry Profile, 7th District of Illinois,” submitted by 
THE Honorable Danny K. Davis, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Illinois 


Reentry Profile 
7th District of Illinois 
Congressman Danny K. Davis 

Past Trends in Reentry based on returnees by zip code: 



FY01 

FY02 

FY03 

FY04 

FY05 

Projected' 

IL-7 

7120 

8564 

7591 

7680 

7739 

% of IL 

- 

- 


- 

22.0% 

Total IL 

31819 

37786 

34465 

36776 

35212 


SAFER 

rOL’NDAT fCXV 


Fiscal Year 2005 Projected Reentry Figures^ 


a. Number of Former Offenders Returning to IL-7 in FY05 

7739 

b. Number expected to recidivate^ 

4179 

c. Number expected to recidivate if receiving Safer’s supportive services^ 

2167 

d. Number expected to recidivate if achieving employment 

1625 

e. Number expected to recidivate if achieving 30 days of employment 

1393 

f. Number expected to recidivate if achieving one year of employment 



With services such as those the Safer Foundation offers, up to 3560 fewer former 
offenders returning to IL-7 will recidivate, leading to a proportionate reduction in crime 
and a potential savings of approximately $81,875,000 a year in incarceration costs.^ 


^ Total FY05 Illinois releases, and releases by Congressional District, determined by average of fiscal years 2001 through 
2004. 

^ based on 2004 3-year recidivism rate for IDOC (54%) and 2004 Lo^ia University Study indicating 3-year recidivism 
rates for Safer Clients receiving supportive service (28%). for Safer clients achieving employment (21%), for Safer clients 
achieving 30 days of employment (1 8%)* and for Safer cilente maintaining employment for one year (8%). 

^ based on S23, 000/year incarceration cost rate 
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Mr. Coble. And I see my time has expired. The Gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis, that kind of program to save $81 million, do they 
show how much it would cost to implement that program? 

Mr. Davis. They don’t have the implementation costs, but the av- 
erage cost for a good substance abuse treatment program is less 
than $15,000 a year in this type program. The average cost of in- 
carceration in the State prison in the State of Illinois is more than 
$30,000 a year. And so, if you can prevent 25 or 30 people from 
recidivating, then, you can see how the dollars begin to add up. 

Mr. Scott. Those are the numbers that I think are extremely 
valuable, because those are consistent with the numbers we saw in 
Virginia, where if you invest a little money up front, you can sig- 
nificantly reduce not only recidivism and crime and fewer victims; 
you can also save money. And while you’re at it, you’re helping peo- 
ple get their lives back on track, so it is a win-win-win situation, 
and I appreciate your bringing that information to us. 

Governor Ehrlich, you mentioned science based. Do you have 
studies already? I know you’re encouraging us to do more studies, 
and I agree there is too little good hard information on what works 
and what doesn’t. Do you have studies that can at least point us 
in the right direction? 

Governor Ehrlich. We do, and I believe. Congressman, you have 
access, so we have studies of recent vintage; a recent national 
study conducted by the Washington State Institute for Public Pol- 
icy found the best reentry programs, again, quantifying and meas- 
uring, could deliver 25 to 30 percent reductions in recidivism or 
crime rates. 

And the bottom line here is even a modest, a relatively modest 
reduction in recidivism rates is an attractive bottom line for people. 
You’re literally producing nonvictims in the future, and obviously 
for the taxpayer as well. Just with respect to dollars, the average 
cost of incarcerating an inmate in the adult system in Maryland is 
about $24,000 a year. The tuition at College Park, which is one of 
the most competitive schools in the country these days, is $7,800. 
The juxtaposition there speaks volumes about what we could be 
doing with even a modest reduction in recidivism rates. 

Mr. Scott. Do the studies. Governor, show which programs work 
well? We mentioned substance abuse, education. Is that a factor? 

Governor Ehrlich. The social scientists, the experts, are coming 
after us. Secretary Saar, obviously, is the expert. But some of this 
is also common sense; it’s intuitive. We all know, to the extent — 
the cycle speaks for itself. Addiction, offense, incarceration, contin- 
ued addiction, reoffense, and we’re surprised. So if you stop that 
cycle in the middle with treatment services both behind walls — and 
as I said, even a 20 or 30 percent reduction in recidivism gets you 
some pretty good numbers — that’s where the bottom line is. That 
has not been where the emphasis has been at the State level nor 
the Federal level over the years. 

So when you combine that with true therapeutic regimes, indi- 
vidualized in many cases, and job skills, first GED and then some, 
you have a pretty good chance of success. That’s not deep. That’s 
pretty common sense. But the commitment has not been there, and 
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as I keep talking about Secretary Saar, without the commitment, 
the buy-in, from your leader, this is not going to get done, because 
for some folks, it’s counterintuitive. Not everybody is going to buy 
in. You’re going to have some resistance. To the extent that you 
have resistance, you are not going to produce the results. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Ms. Tubbs Jones, you mentioned jobs. What can we do to help 
people get jobs? 

Ms. Tubbs Jones. I’m going to refer you, Mr. Chairman, and 
Ranking Member Scott, to Attachment A that I submitted to you 
with regards to the Community Reentry Program. It provides for 
you the operating expenses of Community Reentry as well as the 
various programming that it does. 

I think one of the things that we have to do is get a public-pri- 
vate partnership going and talk to the private sector about the im- 
portance of hiring ex-offenders. And I want to be clear that I am 
not suggesting that we put people who are thieves in a bank, nor 
am I suggesting that we put people who have been offenders to 
young men or women into a day care center, but there are jobs and 
skills that many ex-offenders have that will be very useful. 

We were able, in fact, to create a couple businesses in Cleveland. 
We did a painting business with ex-offenders and a catering busi- 
ness with ex-offenders. We also have used them to do other things. 
But all of us understand that if you have a job, then, you feel good 
about yourself, and you can take care of your family. And I think 
there are benefits that far exceed the dollars when you see families 
that are stable, that you see young men and women or girls and 
boys who can look up to their parent and see that they are taking 
care of them and on and on and on. But jobs are integral to the 
successful reentry of people into the market. 

Mr. Coble. I thank the Gentleman. 

We have been joined by the distinguished Gentlemen from Ohio 
and Arizona, Mr. Chabot and Flake respectively, and the Chair rec- 
ognizes the Gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. I thank the Chairman, and I want to thank him for 
holding this very important hearing, and I would like to particu- 
larly thank the distinguished panel that we have here today for 
their leadership in this area. I apologize for being a little bit late. 
There was a conference going on which some of our colleagues are 
still at which was going a little bit long. 

I also want to thank the former judge from Ohio, Ms. Tubbs 
Jones, and say that I enjoyed accompanying her and a number of 
our colleagues to Rosa Parks’ funeral yesterday in Detroit. It was 
a very moving experience, and we were there for about 7 hours. 
That was a pretty long service, but nonetheless, those of us who 
went, it will be something we will never forget. 

This is an area that I have had some interest in for quite some 
time. I have been in Congress now 11 years but was a local elected 
official for 10 prior to that and was very active in putting people 
to work in the community and trying to push the philosophy that, 
you know, when somebody has taken something from society, they 
ought to be able to give something back by working and that they 
benefit, and it reduces recidivism and many of the other things 
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that I am sure that this panel has already covered to me getting 
here. 

Let me just ask a couple of points, and I will just throw it out 
and let the panel address this. And I know you have already ad- 
dressed this to some degree already. But if you could talk about, 
and let me preface this by saying there is a movement to deempha- 
size the Federal Prison Industries through various means. There is 
some argument that there is an unfair competition between the 
private sector and those that are performing services within the 
prisons, and I think certainly, something needs to be addressed. 
But Congressman Scott and I have been active in trying to make 
sure that we continue the Prison Industries efforts. 

Could you talk about the relationship between Prison Industries 
type things, people actually working, getting job skills, because 
most of these people are going to get out some day, and if they 
have some skills that they have acquired, there is a better chance 
that they will be employed and be able to contribute to society 
rather than being back in an institution at public expense again to 
the detriment of themselves and society to some degree. 

Could you talk about the relationship between the skills that one 
can acquire while one is incarcerated and putting those skills to 
work once they get out? And if you want to touch also on the lit- 
eracy, the fact that so many folks don’t have particularly high de- 
grees of literacy and that whole education, the factor that’s evolved 
there, and anyone who would like to touch on that, we would love 
to hear you. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I will take a shot at it right quick. 

You know, the Prophet Gibran says that work is love made visi- 
ble and that when you work, you connect yourself to the environ- 
ment of which you are a part. If you have no opportunity to work, 
then, you have no hope. You have no sense of being able to con- 
tribute. Many of the individuals who are incarcerated are incarcer- 
ated because the kind of work they have traditionally done in many 
instances has dried up, does not exist. 

For example, there is a seriously disproportionate number of Af- 
rican-American males in prison. Traditionally, black men in Amer- 
ica have always worked in basically two industries: first, it was ag- 
riculture production, and then, with the industrial revolution, it 
was moving into the factories. From many of the large urban areas 
where factory work no longer exists, these individuals have not 
been trained for the kind of work that does, in fact, exit to become 
a part of a high tech service economy; therefore they don’t work, 
and when they don’t work, of course, they do all kinds of other 
things. 

And so, we have to convince employers to give work opportunities 
and look at — we call it a case-by-case basis to find work that indi- 
viduals can do where they don’t have finding problems, where they 
don’t have all of the problems that are associated with one being 
an ex-offender or having a criminal record or background. And I 
think that is one of the great needs. 

Mr. Cannon. If I could follow up on what Congressman Davis 
has said, you know, in the recession in 2000, we lost in the very 
early months of the year 2000 almost 2 million manufacturing jobs, 
which went right to the core of this issue. And on this particular 
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topic, you have a great deal of expertise and have introduced legis- 
lation or amendment to establish — I know you understand it well. 

But typically, what we are doing in some of our Federal indus- 
tries is just manufacturing and training in jobs that aren’t going 
to exist when these guys get out, so I have some serious concern. 
I was a principal in a company before I came to Congress that did 
a great deal of organizing, training, and helping States and State 
prisons teach people computer skills and to work in data entry and 
other computer areas. And the company is ongoing and is still a 
significant employer in that environment. 

This is a hard issue, and I think that we need to solve it in a 
different way, and we’re not dealing with it in this bill. But ulti- 
mately, if a person is in jail and is going to jail, we can’t give them 
a second chance, we can’t divert them like Congresswoman Tubbs 
Jones is talking about and getting them on a different track in life, 
if they’re in jail, we ought to create a context for them to gain skills 
that will allow them to make a transition when they get out, and 
part of that is having drug rehabilitation and other kinds of things 
so that they’re acceptable as employees. 

But it just seems like the greatest crime on earth is that we 
dump people in a system where bad things happen to them; they 
are involved in a bad environment, and there is no way to develop 
the kind of skills that will make them marketable when they get 
out. So this is an issue of great importance where there have been 
some successes that could b^e emulated. 

Mr. Coble. The Gentleman’s time has expired. 

The distinguished Gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say that I find this most refreshing, and I share all of 
your enthusiasm; particularly. Congresswoman Tubbs Jones, we 
share a similar background. I, too, was a prosecutor. I represented 
the Metropolitan Boston area for some 22 years, as I think most 
of you are aware. Chris, you are right. This is an issue that has 
a significant moral dimension, but I think in terms of policy, we 
should repeat as often as possible that it is an issue of public safe- 
ty. 

When in my former career I had a responsibility for investigating 
and prosecuting crimes within the major penal institutions in Mas- 
sachusetts, they were within my jurisdiction, so I became very fa- 
miliar with the history of those inmates. When there were no pro- 
grams available, when we released these individuals back into the 
community, what we were doing in effect were introducing time 
bombs, social time bombs back into our neighborhoods, and not 
only would they recidivate, but the order of magnitude of violence 
that they perpetrate would have escalated. 

So this is — and Governor, you used the term several times — com- 
mon sense. Common sense dictates that here is part of an answer, 
part of an answer to increase safety within our communities. So it 
should not be unanticipated or unexpected that two former pros- 
ecutors like Stephanie and myself should be ardent advocates for 
this approach, because it does make sense, and it enhances public 
safety. And again, it relieves the burden, if you will, on a criminal 
justice system that has difficulty finding resources to simply proc- 
ess people through. 
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And that’s not healthy for the criminal justice system. And it 
does save taxpayers’ dollars. Let’s put aside the altruism for a mo- 
ment. This is a cheap investment. Not only are you enhancing pub- 
lic safety, giving people, as Chris, you indicated, an opportunity 
predicated on our sense of morality to have another chance, but 
you’re saving tax dollars. 

I’m in my fifth term, my ninth year. This is the most sensible 
legislation that has come before this Committee since I have been 
here. I applaud the Chairman, the Ranking Member, and other co- 
sponsors and the four of you as well as Congressman Portman for 
this work. I would hope that we would put this on a fast track. 

This has been one of those issues where Democrats can support 
fast track; and get this on the President’s desk before the end of 
the year. Stephanie. 

Ms. Tubbs Jones. I just want to add, I thank you for those 
words. In Attachment B, CORE Ohio, that I gave you. Director 
Wilkinson says planning for the offender’s successful return to the 
community would begin at reception. Needs as well as risks would 
be identified as well as services to be provided during the offender’s 
stay in the institution to meet those needs. 

This is the program in Ohio, and this is what we’re really looking 
at, reentry as soon as they hit. But I also would recommend to my 
colleagues there are a number of nonprofits out here who have 
done studies and who have information that can assist you in de- 
termining the cost as well as the scientific piece, that they have 
done that work for us already. 

Mr. Delahunt. Just one quick question for the Governor: you in- 
dicated in your testimony that there were some elements, some 
groups that opposed your initiative in Maryland, and let me ap- 
plaud you. Governor, it was extremely refreshing, your testimony; 
without getting too specific, can you identify them, because I would 
like to have the former DA from Cuyahoga County in Ohio and my- 
self sit down and tell them what real life is about. 

Governor Ehrlich. Can I borrow you to come to Annapolis to 
testify this January? 

Mr. Delahunt. Absolutely, I’d be willing. 

Governor Ehrlich. All of you? You are all invited, and I will buy 
you some crab cakes, too. 

Mr. Chabot. Would the Gentleman yield? I think it’s Cuyahoga, 
but [Laughter.] 

Mr. Delahunt. It is one of those, you know, kind of 

Mr. Chabot. You are not a Buckeye, so we wouldn’t expect that. 

Mr. Delahunt. What is a Buckeye, anyway? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chabot. We have actually got a buckeye tree in our back 
yard. I’ll bring you one. 

Governor Ehrlich. I think that the blunt answer is twofold: one 
is a little bit counterintuitive for a Republican governor in our 
State to be pushing this hard, and the politics plays out a little bit 
there. But on the tangible end, it is some folks within the system, 
obviously, who have job descriptions; they have had them forever. 
Some are multigeneration; we’re talking about creating treatment 
slots here. This is fundamentally different, a different philosophical 
approach, and change brings — sometimes, it brings resistance. 
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Mr. Delahunt. I would hope, and we’ve done similar kinds of ef- 
forts in Massachusetts, and I think those that are there find that 
they’re challenged, and it’s new opportunity, and they discover a 
new energy because they see the results. And that would he my ad- 
monition to those that are reluctant and are concerned about 
change. 

Governor Ehrlich. I think you’re correct. 

Mr. Delahunt. They will have an entirely new perspective and 
feel a profound reward when they see the results. 

Governor Ehrlich. Absolutely agree. 

Mr. Coble. The Gentleman’s time has expired. 

I say to the Gentleman from Ohio the accent of the Gentleman 
from Massachusetts is clearly not Buckeye. [Laughter.] 

And before I recognize Mr. Flake, I want to say to Mr. Delahunt, 
well said. I don’t normally embrace fast track proposals, as you all 
know around here, but this is one issue that I would warmly em- 
brace fast track. 

The Gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Flake. I thank the Chairman. I apologize for coming in late. 
I was at the conference meeting referenced. But I’ve read through 
some of the written testimony. Just with a question, this is $110 
million authorized for the program. What — why, the relevant ques- 
tion, I think, is why should the Federal Government do this? These 
are State prisons. The State obviously has an interest there. We 
have, obviously, myriad Federal programs that we are trimming 
back on now, and here, we would be launching a new one, and 
here, the relevant question is if the payoffs are so good, and I un- 
derstand and agree with this being an investment that pays divi- 
dends in the long run if you don’t have as much recidivism. But 
shouldn’t that be recognized at the State level? Can that not be rec- 
ognized at the State level? I would ask — go ahead, Stephanie. 

Ms. Tubbs Jones. I will try to be quick with my answer so that 
others can have an answer. 

As a former State prosecutor, many times, an offense can be both 
a Federal and a State offense, and often, the Feds would opt to let 
the State do it, maybe because the penalty was greater, or the 
State would opt to let the Feds do it. But the crime, though it may 
be State or Federal, is an offense that affects all of America, and 
in the interests of the reduction of crime across America, it makes 
sense that the Federal Government be involved in the process. 

Mr. Davis. Well, with me, everything is philosophical. You can’t 
lead where you don’t go, and you can’t teach what you don’t know. 
It seems to me that the Federal Government has the responsibility 
to be the leader in this country. A program like this will actually 
trigger action on the part of all segments of society, which is what’s 
really going to be needed to change the situation. 

There are about 15 million people in this country who fall into 
this category of being called ex-offenders. Many of them will never, 
ever, make it back to the mainstream, which means that the rest 
of society, in one way or another, will be paying for them. The issue 
of public safety is so great; I often suggest that if I walked down 
the street with a briefcase in my hand, and people think I’m an in- 
surance salesman rather than a politician or an elected official and 
that there might be some money in it, chances of some guy needing 
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a fix attacking me for this briefcase that’s got nothing but position 
papers in it that will more than likely send me to the hospital for 
maybe 6 months or a year at a cost of a half million dollars to 
somebody that could have been prevented had this individual not 
felt the need for a $15 bag of crack at that particular moment. 

And so, I think it’s a public safety issue and that the Federal 
Government has some responsibility to its citizenry all over the 
country, and that’s why I think we really need to be involved. 

Governor Ehrlich. I struggle with this, because I’m a tenth 
amendment guy. I sat here, and I respect lines, and I don’t think 
we’ve suspended the tenth amendment just yet; sometimes, I won- 
der. On the other hand, I also sat here as an advocate for Rep- 
resentative Scott’s Project EXILE, which began in Virginia, which 
worked, because crime does not know political boundaries; to some 
extent, you heard that from the Judge Congresswoman there. 

But quite frankly, if you’re talking about a State system, and you 
have a specific problem, felon in possession cases where the State 
law or the State dollars or the State impetus is simply not there, 
the ability to have the threat of a Federal sentence. Federal venue. 
Federal jurisdiction. Federal time as a wedge and have the ability 
of the Federal U.S. Attorneys to take those cases up works. 

Now, that’s traditional street crime; that’s not why the Federal 
courts were invented. But in that case, it’s prosecutors working to- 
gether to make our streets safer, and that, in my view, does not 
violate any philosophical lines. And so, I would say we’ve done that 
at times because crime knows no boundaries, and we have a his- 
toric degree of cooperation in specific areas between State and Fed- 
eral prosecutors. And so, in that sense, I think it does make some 
sense. 

Mr. Flake. Just in closing, I wax philosophical as well. Rep- 
resentative Davis, to say we can’t spend money that we ain’t got, 
and we are running a deficit, so any money we spend, we either 
take from another program, which I am fine to do, and this is cer- 
tainly more worthy than others. But I worry when we do it at the 
Federal level, often, the oversight and accountability is gone. The 
DARE program is a perfect example of that. GAO came in, study 
after study, and said it’s not worth the money spent. And what did 
we do last year? We increased the money spent with no additional 
oversight or change to the program. 

So that’s my concern going in. 

Mr. Scott. Will the Gentleman yield? 

Mr. Flake. I don’t have any time left or I would. 

Mr. Scott. I ask unanimous consent that he be given 30 seconds. 

Mr. Coble. Without objection. 

Mr. Flake. I yield. 

Mr. Scott. That’s one of the things that the Governor started his 
remarks with. He wanted it scientifically based so that we don’t in- 
vest in programs that don’t work. And so, that’s one of the things 
that we need is more research to make sure that we put the money 
where it will make the most difference. 

Mr. Coble. The Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Governor, what you said initially, Mr. Scott, you impliedly 
touched on it when you said you’re employing the same programs 
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that have failed time and time again serve no good purpose. And 
I think you put your finger on the pulse when you said that. 

The Gentlelady from California, Ms. Waters, is recognized. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers. 

I’d like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I’d like to thank our 
Ranking Member and all of our Members who have worked on this 
legislation. It is overdue. It is overdue, and I do believe, having 
gone through the legislation that we have an opportunity here to 
correct many of the mistakes that we have made dealing with 
crime and the criminal justice system. I know this population very 
well, having worked with portions of my former district and having 
lived through the crack cocaine epidemic in the Greater Los Ange- 
les area. 

I am particularly concerned about the fact that so many young 
people, young families were torn apart because of crack cocaine ad- 
diction, mothers and fathers both in prison, mother dead, father 
dead from overdoses, on and on and on; children end up with 
grandmothers and no resources. This bill speaks to that. 

I am particularly concerned about many of the incarcerated who 
have no hope when they return to society because, you know, num- 
ber one, once they fill out that application that says, you know. I’ve 
been incarcerated, it goes in the wastebasket. They can’t get sub- 
sidized housing; they can’t get student loans. We almost set our so- 
cieties up for failure and for more crime by basically undermining 
any opportunity for people who have the right, the desire to go 
right once they get out to be able to do so. 

So I like the idea that there are going to be demonstration 
projects. Let’s find out, let’s just stop talking about what doesn’t 
work. Let’s find out if there are some new ideas out there. Let’s 
deal with some of the nonprofits. Let us do what this bill, I think, 
intends to have done. And I just don’t like the idea of talking about 
we don’t have enough money to do it. 

I mean, you know, yesterday, when we were at the Rosa Parks 
funeral, somebody talked about the weapons of mass destruction 
that are in our domestic society here and the fact that the very 
kinds of weapons of mass destruction that are destroying our com- 
munities, our families, and our children, we fail to recognize. And 
we talk about we’ve got money to stay in Iraq for as long as it 
takes, but we don’t have money to invest in our communities and 
our future. 

So I just think this is the most progressive piece of legislation 
that I have witnessed in a long time in this Congress, and the bi- 
partisan effort is commendable. And I would hope that not only we 
aggressively pass legislation but that we all work toward its fund- 
ing. And I just want to say thank you. Members, for having worked 
on this legislation. Thank you for the time and effort that you have 
put into it. 

I think that this legislation will not only help our cities. It is 
going to help our rural communities where methamphetamines and 
crack cocaine and everything else have just infiltrated those com- 
munities and give these families and these young people an oppor- 
tunity. Did we have job training in here? 

Is there job training in here, Mr. Davis? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Ms. Waters. That is very important. And we also have some en- 
couragement in here for employers to hire ex-offenders. I think that 
we have such a program, a small program in the Los Angeles area 
that works, where some of the — I think we have — we may have 
some tax incentives in some way. They may not he Federal, hut 
they may he State and/or local. I think that is extremely important. 
We do have employers who are willing to hire folks who have been 
incarcerated, but we need to give them some help so that they can 
do that. 

So thank you all so much for the time and effort that you have 
put into it. I look forward to having something that I can go home 
with and say look, we did something good for a change. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Coble. I thank the Gentlelady, and as you just pointed out, 
Ms. Waters, at least by implication, there are many cooks stirring 
this stew. 

Ms. Waters. Yes. 

Mr. Coble. Republicans, Democrats, liberals, conservatives, 
maybe some mugwumps or two. But it takes many people from di- 
verse backgrounds, I think, to make it go, and that may be one rea- 
son why so many people are embracing this legislation, and I would 
like to move it forward. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, as you do, could I just thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her comments and also indicate that a young man 
from my office who is from Los Angeles, Ph.D. fellow Bernard 
Moore, has been working closely on the issue and has written a po- 
sition paper that I also would like to have included in the record. 

Mr. Coble. Without objection, Mr. Davis, it will be received. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Position Paper by the Honorable Danny K. Davis, a Representative in Con- 
gress FROM THE State of Illinois, and Bernard Glenn-Moore, CBCF Legis- 
lative Fellow 

The Second Chance Act of 2005 H.R. 1704 entitled “To reauthorize the grant 
program of the Department of Justice for reentry of offenders into the community, 
to establish a task force on Federal programs and activities relating to the reentry 
of offenders into the community, and for other purposes.” Certainly the topic of this 
hearing is one of the most important justice initiatives that exist today. Our com- 
ments detail why we’ve attached a high level of importance to the concept of of- 
fender reentry. 

We would like to provide the Committee with a general overview of the impor- 
tance of prisoner reentry to the field of corrections before we share more specific 
comments about the value of the legislation you are considering. 

REENTRY NATIONALLY 

As it moves through the first decade of the twenty-first century, the field of cor- 
rections has embarked upon a major reexamination of offender reentry. In fact, of- 
fender “reentry” is beginning to take the corrections world by storm much overdue. 

There is a growing national movement in corrections embracing offender reentry. 
Remarkably, in a relatively short span of time, an impressive array of efforts has 
been launched at all levels of government and by untold groups and community or- 
ganizations to build more effective and innovative responses to the myriad of chal- 
lenges presented by reentry. These efforts, which we will summarize at various 
points throughout my remarks, demonstrate clearly that reentry is not a fad. It is 
here to stay! 

Since the late 1990s, the 1990s, the Urban Institute in Washington, D.C., has 
hosted a series of Reentry Roundtables to assess the state of knowledge and to pub- 
lish specialized reports on this topic. Leaders in the field, academicians, policy- 
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makers, and many other have gathered periodically to debate and share what is 
known about the challenges and issues that must be addressed to ensure successful 
reentry transitions for offenders. 

The National Institute of Corrections (NIC) in 2000 hosted two national “public 
hearings” on a variety of correctional topics; one such topic was offender reentry. 
As a result, NIC has launched a significant “transition from Prison to Community” 
project to offer technical assistance and support to a select number of states relative 
to transforming their systems governing reentry. NIC, a division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, is well regarded within the field of corrections. It has always been, 
and continues to be supportive of decision-making informed by credible evidence and 
sound practice. 

In 2001, the U.S. Department of Justice and a broad consortium of federal agen- 
cies forged a unique, path breaking partnership by providing a total of $100 million 
in grant funding spread across all fifty states to address reentry planning and pro- 
gramming for serious, violent, felony offenders. Known as the “Serious and violent 
Offender Reentry Initiative,” its continuing importance to the field has been rein- 
forced by additional funding for a comprehensive, multi-year, multi-site evaluation 
of selected states’ systems of reentry. 

As this Committee is well aware, President George W. Bush in his 2004 State of 
the Union address urged Congress to allocate $300 million over four years to sup- 
port the reentry transition of offenders. His reentry initiative calls for support for 
job training and placement services, transitional housing, community and faith- 
based services, especially in mentoring offenders as they return home. President 
Bush’s recitation that “America is the land of second chances” will resonate with 
corrections professionals for years to come. 

Offender Recidivism and Public Safety 

It is notable that approximately 650,000 offenders will be released annually form 
state and federal prisons to communities and neighborhoods across the land. What 
this means is that over the course of the next decade, a total of six to seven million 
formerly incarcerated persons will return home from confinement. The interest in 
reentry is fueled by many factors including the recognition by legislators, correc- 
tional officers, and other that public safety is sorely compromised when hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners released from institutions are ill-prepared and ill-equipped 
to succeed in the free world. The Second Chance Act recognizes how reentry is 
approached, the strategies, initiatives, and programs that are adopted by those in 
the field matter a great deal to the future well-being of communities, victims, and 
offenders. 

From research and common sense, we know that a majority of offenders released 
from confinement are all too likely to reoffend. As Dr. Joan Petersilia, a well-known 
California criminologist states, the problem of offender recidivism remains quite se- 
rious. She has compared the results survey by the by the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) on a cohort of prisoners released in 1994 
with a similar BJS study completed on prisoners released in 1983. Her dismal con- 
clusion is that “from the available evidence — persons being released from prison 
today are doing less well than their counterparts released a decade ago in success- 
fully reintegrating into their communities. More of them are being rearrested; these 
arrests are occurring more quickly; and as a group, ex-convicts are accounting for 
a growing share of all serious crimes experienced in he United States.” High rates 
of recidivism mean pronounced levels of victimization. 

The costs of criminal behavior and recidivism are enormous. High rates of of- 
fender recidivism are one factor driving prison population growth across the coun- 
try. A total of $60 billion was spent on corrections alone in 2002, a figure that shows 
no sign of decreasing. The national average annual cost of confining a prisoner ex- 
ceeds $22,000. And these figures do not account for other criminal justice processing 
costs, or the costs — personal and property related — to the victims of crime. These 
are costs that cannot be sustained in the absence of any meaningful return on the 
investment. 

My experience over thirty-two years in corrections suggests unequivocally that the 
issue of offender recidivism must be addressed from within a fundamentally dif- 
ferent framework. Whether the reincarceration is because of a new crime committed 
or a technical violation, we must begin by recognizing that corrections leaders and 
correctional systems cannot go it alone. To do so promises to repeat the failures of 
the past, and guarantees continued high rates of offender recidivism. 

Viewing Reentry Holistically 

The Second Chance Act clearly acknowledges the importance of taking a holistic 
approach when dealing with offenders returning home. In Illinois, Ohio, Wash- 
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ington, and other in many other states, innovative initiatives are underway that em- 
phasize building a continuum of services, programming, support, and offender ac- 
countability that extends from the time of sentencing well beyond release from pris- 
on to any period of supervision that may follow. The key is that these strategies 
and initiatives must be developed in collaboration and partnership with community 
groups and organizations, service providers, citizens, victims, and formerly incarcer- 
ated individuals. Their ownership and support at the local level are vital to achiev- 
ing successful pathways for offender reentry. 

The process of planning for reentry begins immediately through a series of assess- 
ments at a prison reception center, not a few weeks, or even a few months, before 
release from incarceration. This effort represents an ambitious and holistic endeavor 
to create a seamless transition from prison to the community. Reentry planning is 
an essential component that must begin immediately upon an offender’s admission. 
It draws on a variety of risk and needs assessment tools for prioritizing program- 
ming and service delivery as offender’s transition through the system. The Second 
Chance Act recognizes the importance of such assessments to reducing the likeli- 
hood of offender recidivism through its provision for grants to state and local gov- 
ernments to draw on such tools. 

Ensuring that offenders receive appropriate programming both during confine- 
ment and while they are under supervision in the community is an important com- 
ponent of the reentry transition. National statistics, as well as Illinois data, indicate 
that a significant percentage of offenders who enter state and federal prison have 
previous histories of substance abuse, and/or mental health problems. These offend- 
ers require effective intervention and service delivery in a manner that must be sus- 
tained both during and after incarceration. The provision in the bill offering dem- 
onstration grants supportive of such programming will assist many states in ad- 
dressing these offenders’ unique needs. It is critical, however, that the treatment 
interventions provided draw from those program models that have demonstrated 
their effectiveness and value as evidenced by credible evaluations. 

Strengthening Families 

One of the more significant costs associated with imprisonment is its impact on 
the families and children left behind. As research shows, a growing number of pris- 
on inmates are parents. During the last decade the total number of parents in pris- 
on has increased sharply — from an estimated 450,500 in state and federal facilities 
in 1991 to 721,500 in 1997 — an increase of sixty percent. These prisoners are par- 
ents to 1.5 million children. This figure represents a growth of over one-half million 
children in the last decade. 

More children are affected by the incarceration of a parent than at any other time 
in the history of corrections in the United States. In fact, two percent of all minor 
children and roughly seven percent of all African-American children had a parent 
in state or federal prison in 1997. 

Yet, one of the more sobering trends too often overlooked in correctional manage- 
ment discussions is the impact incarceration and reentry have on families, fathers, 
mothers, children, siblings, and other who are connected to a family network. Policy- 
makers and others have not paid enough attention to how the experience of incar- 
ceration and reentry affects families and children. Nor have they paid sufficient at- 
tention to how engaging families and prisoners during and after confinement may 
contribute to more successful reentry outcomes. 

The Second Chance Act recognizes the importance of family involvement in re- 
entry. We strongly support its commitment to provide grant funding to states and 
local jurisdictions to expand family-based treatment centers that target comprehen- 
sive treatment services for the family as a unit. Family case management that 
starts inside and continues into the community following an offender’s release will 
contribute to successful reentry transitions. We also support the bill’s provision that 
calls for removing the age limitation for grandparents to receive support and serv- 
ices under those circumstances in which they have assumed custody and care for 
their grandchildren while one or both parents are incarcerated. 

Improving Communities’ Quality of Life 

The Second Chance Act recognizes the vital role that community-based organiza- 
tions and local community members should play in returning offenders to their 
home and communities so that they can be productive and remain crime free. Com- 
munities and local citizens bring expertise, knowledge of resources, and often a will- 
ingness to assist offenders in making a successful reentry transition. Mentoring rep- 
resents a particularly important component in this process. Mentors whether 
through faith-based, or other community organizations offer guidance, direction, and 
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often a compassionate commitment to work with ex-offenders as they reacquire the 
skills and competencies they need to make it once they are released. 

Collateral Sanctions and Barriers to Reentry 

Offenders released from prison experience a range of barriers affecting their pros- 
pects for a successful return home. Since 1980, numerous laws have been passed 
restricting the kinds of jobs for which ex-prisoners can be hired, easing the require- 
ments for their parental rights to be terminated, restricting their access to public 
welfare and housing subsidies, and limiting their right to vote. Though the rationale 
for these changes may have been well intentioned, their impact has been cumulative 
and deleterious to offender reentry. 

Jeremy Travis, President of John Jay College of Criminal Justice, called these “in- 
visible punishments” by which he means the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and legal residency in the United States. Referred to by others as collateral 
sanctions, they represent laws, regulations, and administrative rules that often op- 
erate largely out of public view. They may carry serious, adverse, and unfair con- 
sequences for the individuals affected. 

LOOKING ahead: THE FUTURE OF REENTRY 

We are optimistic about the future of reentry. The scale and scope of the national 
focus on reentry is unique to the extent that it encompasses a holistic perspective. 
The Second Chance Act provides a very sensible balance that recognizes reentry 
is about public safety, at the same time, it is about returning offenders home as teix- 
paying and productive citizens. As we think about the past and our prospects for 
the future, it is very evident to me that we do not have whole lot viable options — 
other than to embrace reentry. Reentry must be done correctly. That means drawing 
on reentry best practices, seeking active collaboration and sustainable community 
and faith-based partners, engaging families across the full spectrum of reentry, and 
reducing those barriers that undermine offenders’ successful those goals, when cou- 
pled with the very vital support provided by the Second Chance Act, we will expe- 
rience outcomes that create safer communities. 

Mr. Coble. And I would like to ask the Members of the Sub- 
committee, if they could, after we adjourn, to hang around. We are 
going to mark up the meth bill, and it won’t take more than two 
or 3 minutes. 

Governor, again, welcome back to the Hill. My colleagues, thank 
you all for a very significant contribution. And we welcome as well. 
Governor, your entourage from Maryland and Mr. Scott and I did 
not have to call on the troopers to keelhaul anyone. 

Ms. Waters. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Coble. The Gentlelady from California. 

Ms. Waters. If I could have unanimous consent for 30 seconds: 
I forgot to thank Mr. Cannon and the Governor. I really meant to 
do that. I was just so excited, having run back from a press con- 
ference. For your leadership, Mr. Cannon, and thank you, Mr. Gov- 
ernor, for spending the time that you have spent today. This is 
very important, and I think that you’re going to be responsible for 
some changes. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coble. I thank the Gentlelady, and the record will remain 
open for 7 days if you all want to submit additional information, 
and the Subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:51 a.m., the Subcommittee adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Robert C. Scott, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of Virginia, and Ranking Member, Subcommittee 

ON Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank you for scheduling this hearing 
on H.R. 1704, the Second Chance Act. This is a hi-partisan bill that takes a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction toward ensuring that those who leave our state and 
federal prisons have the assistance and support they need to avoid returning. The 
primary reason for us to develop this legislation is not simply to assist offenders 
who are returning to the community. The primary reason is to lower the prospects 
that any of us will be the victim of recidivism. Second reason, lower the cost to tax- 
payers who have to pay for the recidivism. 

This year, close to 700,000 people will leave prison in the U.S. Most of them are 
ill-prepared to succeed in earning a living and leading a law-abiding life, and the 
resources available to assist them re-enter successfully are very limited. The addi- 
tion of a felony record and a prison stay certainly does not assist their job or social 
development prospects. So, with no or limited education, resources, job skills, federal 
benefits disqualifications due to drug or other convictions, and often no family or 
community support, not surprisingly, some two-thirds of released prisoners are re- 
arrested for new crimes within 3 years of their release. 

Although the national crime rate has fallen significantly over the last decade, we 
are seeing a continuing and unprecedented increase in our prison and jail popu- 
lations. One philosopher noted that when you find yourself in a whole, the first 
thing to do is to stop digging, but we seem not ready to do that, just yet, as policy 
makers. Right after this hearing we will be marking up a bill with more mandatory 
minimum sentences and more severe penalties on existing ones. 

All of this focus on increasing sentences has led us to the point that we now have, 
on a daily basis, over 2.2 million people locked up in our nations prisons and jails, 
a 5 fold increase over the past 20 years. The federal prison population, alone, has 
increased more than 7-fold over the past 20 years. In 1984, the daily lockup count 
for our prisons and jails was just over 400,000 with about 25,000 prisoners federal 
prisoners. Today, there are over 2 million state prisoners and almost 190,000 federal 
prisoners, and the population is growing. According to both The Sentencing Project 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons (BOP), the primary reasons for this tremendous 
growth in prison and jail populations has been longer sentences resulting from de- 
terminant sentencing schemes, and mandatory minimum sentences. Over 50% of in- 
carcerated inmates are in on non-violent crimes, with the greatest percentage of 
those being for drug violations. 

As a result of this focus on incarceration, the U.S. being the world’s leading 
incarcerator, by far, with an incarceration rate of 726 inmates per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 2004. The closest competitor is Russia with 532 inmates per 100,000 popu- 
lation. The U.S. locks up its citizens at a rate 5-8 times that of the industrialized 
nations to which we are most similar — Canada and western Europe. Thus, the rate 
per 100,000 population is 142 in EnglandAVales, 117 in Australia, 116 in Canada, 
91 in Germany, and 85 in France. And despite all of our tough sentencing for 
crimes, over 95% of inmates will be released at some point. The question is whether 
they re-enter society in a context that better prepares them and assists them in 
leading law-abiding lives, or continue the cycle of % returning in years? So, if we 
are going to continue to send more and more people to prison with longer and longer 
sentences, we should do as much as we reasonably can to assure that when hey do 
leave they don’t come back due to new crimes. 

That’s why the Second Chance Act is very important, and I applaud its developers 
and lead cosponsors — Former Representative Portman, Rep. Danny Davis, Rep. 
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Stephanie Tubbs Jones and Rep Cannon. It is bi-partisan bill supported by 88 co- 
sponsors, including myself, and virtually all of the criminal justice advocates and 
organizations, including law enforcement, who work with or are familiar with the 
situation encountered by those leaving our prisons today. About the only criticism 
I have heard of the bill and its provisions is that they don’t go far enough to fully 
address the problems facing those re-entering society from prison. I agree with that 
criticism, but feel that this bill is worthy of support as a good first step. I am also 
a cosponsor of a prisoner re-entry support bill developed by Representative John 
Conyers in the last Congress that will be refiled this Congress. That bill addresses 
many of the programs and issues touched by this bill, but it goes further and actu- 
ally implements the programs on a national level. 

I have seen the value of a prisoner re-entry program. A study of the Virginia 
CARES prisoner reentry program, which had only meager resources for a statewide 
program, revealed that the program had a 25% reduction in recidivism when com- 
pared to like prisoners released, who did not have the benefit of the program. 

As a society, we breathe a sigh of relief when a long sentence is issued for a 
crime, as if that is the end of our responsibilities. With the numbers of prisoners, 
releases and reincarcerations growing exponentially, we can no longer afford, finan- 
cially or morally, to allow ourselves the luxury of tough on crime rhetoric, and tough 
on crime policies, with no attention to what happens next. To continue to do so is 
unfair to unsuspecting crime victims, including our children, short-sighted and irre- 
sponsible. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses as to what 
we may be able to do to begin to seriously address this growing societal problem, 
and to working with you to further develop and pass this critical legislation. And 
I would like to thank Gov. Ehrlich for appearing here today. When I saw his name 
among others on a members panel, that all seemed to fit because I had forgotten 
the reason I had not seen him for a while. Thank you. 
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Letter submitted by Bill Hansell, President, National Association of Coun- 
ties (NACo), and Beverly O’Neill, President, United States Conference of 
Mayors (USCM) to the Subcommittee 



Counties Care for America 


November 2, 2005 

The Honorable Howard Coble 
Chair 

House Subcommittee bn Crime, Terrorism 
and Homeland Security 
207 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20015 



The Honorable Bobby Scott 
Ranking Member 
House Subcommittee on Crime, 
Terrorism and Homeland Security 
1201 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20015 


Dear Chairman Coble and Ranking Member Scott; 

On behalf of the National Association of Counties (NAGo) and The United States Conference of 
Mayors (USCM), we are pleased to express enthusiastic support for the Second Chance Act of 2005, H.R. 1704. 


This modest but outstanding piece of legislation provides comprehensive assistance to state and local 
governments in developing evidence based programs that will help enable persons leaving jail or prison to 
successfully re-enter their communities. It has been estimated that more than twoThirds of local detainees and 
state prisoners will be re-arrested within three years of their release and half will be re-incarceratcd. 


At the local level, cities and counties share responsibility for administering the local criminal justice 
system. According to the Census Bureau in 2002 local governments spent $87 billion annually on criminal 
justice. In addition, counties are the primary providers of public health and human service programs at the local 
level, while municipalities , have ovcrwhelmingresponsibility for public housing. Cities and counties share 
responsibility for job training and employment programs and help fund educational initiatives. 

The legislation recognizes the important role of cities and counties in re-entry efforts and acknowledges 
the role of the local jail as a staging area for re-entry services. In the United States, with few exceptions, 
\irtually no one goes directly to prison. If an individual is to be detained, he or she goes directly to jail. 


The National Association of Counties and The U. S. Conference ofMayors believe the legislation will 
be important not only in funding demonstration programs at the local level but also in influencing how cities and 
counties invest their o'S'u funds. For further information, please contact Donald Murray at NACo (202) 942- 
4239 and Nicole Maharaj at the USCM (202) 861-6735. 


We. commend the committee for its leadership on such a critical issue. 









BillHansdl 
NACo President 


Beverly O’Neil! 
USCM President 
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Letter submitted by Lewis E. Gallant, Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion OF State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Directors, Inc. (NASADAD), to the 
Subcommittee 


TT l NASADAD 

National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Directors, Inc. 


President 

Dave Wanser. Ph.D. November 3, 2005 

Texas 


First Vice President 
Flo Stein 

North Carolina 

Vice-President 
for Internal Affairs 
Donna Doolin 
Kansas 


Representative Howard Coble, Chair 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism 
and Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary 
2468 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Representative Bobby Scott, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism 
and Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary 
2142 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Vice President 
for Treatment 
Marty Gaudiose 
Ohio 

Vice President 
for Prevention 
William Lowenslein 
Maine 

Past President 
Michael Couty 
Missouri 

Secretary 
Jack Kemp 

Delaware 

Treasurer 
Donald Eubanks 


Dear Chairman Coble and Ranking Member Scott: 

On behalf of the National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Directors, Inc. 
(NASADAD), thank you for holding a hearing concerning the important topic of offender 
reentry. I write to you today in support of H.R. 1704, the Second Chance Act of 2005, 
legislation to address the unique needs of those leaving correctional facilities and reentering our 
communities. 

As you know, each year nearly 650,000 people are leaving prison unprepared for their return to 
society. Seventy to 80 percent have histories of drug or alcohol abuse. If treatment is not 
available during incarceration and aftercare services upon release, relapse and recidivism is 
likely. A study done by the California Amity Program and the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA) showed that three years post release, those that had not received treatment while 
incarcerated had a 74 percent recidivism rate. However, recidivism rates dropped to just 27 
percent when treatment and aftercare services were received. 


Regional Directors 

Barbara Cimaglio 
Vermont 

Carolann Kane-Cavaiola 
New Jersey 
Jack Kemp 

Delaware 
Herbert Loving 

Mississippi 
Donald Eubanks 
Minnesota 

Joe Hill 

Arkansas 
Janet Zwick 
Iowa 

Gilbert Sudbeck 

South Dakota 
Maria Canfield 
Nevada 
Kenneth Stark 

Washington 

Executive Director 
Lewis E. Gallant, Ph.D. 


The Second Chance Act works to increase the availability of treatment and aftercare services by 
expanding current grant programs and encouraging collaboration among State and federal 
agencies - including the Single State Authorities (SSAs) for Substance Abuse. Involvement of 
the SSAs in reentry efforts is invaluable due to the unique perspective and knowledge of issues 
facing reentering offenders with substance abuse disorders. 

Again, thank you for your leadership on this and other issues. I have enclosed with this letter a 
policy brief recently released by our Association that further explains the role of the SSA and 
substance use treatment as part of a successful reentry strategy. Should you have any questions 
or require additional information, please do not hesitate to contact me or have your staff contact 
Robert Morrison, Director of Public Policy, or Anne Luecke, Public Policy Associate at (202) 
293-0090. 


Sincerely, 



Lewis E. Gallant, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 


808 - 17th Street, NW, Suite 410 • Washington, DC 20006 • (202) 293-0090 • Fax: (202) 293-1250 • Email: dcoffice@nasadad.org 
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Policy Brief submitted by the National Association of State Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Directors, Inc. (NASADAD), to the Subcommittee 



National Association of 
State Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Directors, Inc. 


808 17th Street, NW, Suite 410 

Washington, DC 20006 

Tel: (202) 293-0090 

Fax: (202) 293-1250 

Web page: http://www.nasadad.org 


August 2005 

KEY NASADAD POLICY PRIORITIES FOR 2005 

- Strengthen State Substance Abuse Systems and the Office of the Single 
State Authority (SSA) 

• Expand Access to Prevention and Treatment Services 

■ Implement an Outcome and Performance Measurement Data System 

• Ensure Clinically Appropriate Care 

• Promote Effective Policies Related to Co-occurring Populations 


POLICY BRIEF: OFFENDER REENTRY 


Overview 

Each year over 650,000 people are leaving prison unprepared for their return to 
society. Many have untreated substance use disoiders, lack adequate education and 
job skills and face homelessness. These factors help explain why, within three years, 
nearly two-thirds of released prisoners will be rearresled and return to prison. 



Vital Role of State Substance Abuse Directors 

Slate substance abuse directors, also known as Single State Authorities (SSAs), have 
the front line responsibility for managing our nation's publicly funded substance 
abuse prevention and treatment system. SSAs have a long history of providing 
effective and efficient services with the Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
(SAPT) Block Grant serving as the foundation of these efforts. SSAs provide leader- 
ship to improve the quality of care; improve client outcomes; increase accountability 
and nurture new and exciting innovations. 

SSAs implement and evaluate a Slate-wide comprehensive system of clinically 
appropriate care. Every day, SSAs must work with a number of public and private 
stakeholders given the fact that addiction impacts everything from education, criminal 
justice, housing, employment and a number of other areas. As a result. Federal 
initiatives regarding reentry should closely interact and coordinate with SSAs given 
their unique role in planning, implementing and evaluating State addiction systems. 

Recidivism Rates Drop with Treatment and Aftercare Services 

The Council of State Governments' (CSG) Report of the Reentry Policy Corancil (2005) 
stated, "substance abuse treatment can reduce both criminal activity and drug use, 
particularly when in-prison treatment is coupled with community-based aftercare." It 
is important that corrections administrators work with SSAs in the planning, imple- 
menting and evaluating of programs in order to achieve the highest levels of success. 


55% report using drugs 
or alcohol when committing 
the crime that resuited in 
their incarceration 


> 90% have not received 
formai substance abuse 
treatment during incarcera- 
tion 

> 75% recidivate when no 
treatment is received whiie 
incarcerated 

> 27% recidivate when 
treatment is received while 
incarcerated 


“America is the land of second chance, and when the gates of the prison 
open, the path ahead should lead to a better life. ” 

-PresidenI George W. Bush, 2004 State of the Union Address 


$1 Spent on treatment 
yields $7 in future savings 
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Addressing Offender Reentry Coordinate with Single State Authorities (SSAs) for Substance Abuse 

• Expand Access to Treatment 

• Strengthen Prevention Services and Infrastructure 

• Support the Development of Addiction Workforce 

• Continue to Support Research 


Coordination with Single State Authority (SSA) 

Given the high rate of substance use disoixJers among offenders 
reentering our communities and positive effect of treatment on 
reducing recidivism, it is imperative that SSAs are involved in 
planning, implementing and evaluating any reentry strategy. 

The Residential Substance Abuse Treatment (RSAT) program, 
housed within the Department of Justice (DOJ), acknowledges the 
importance of collaboration by requiring grantees to coordinate 
with SSAs when designing and implementing treatment 
programs. 


As noted by the Council of State Governments ’ 
(CSG) Report of the Reentry Policy Council, it is 
vital to “ensure that individualized, accessible, 
coordinated, and effective community based 
substance abuse treatment services are available. 


Expanding Access to Treatment 

The National Survey on Drug Use and Health (NSDUH) found 
that over 20 million Americans needed, but did not receive 
substance abuse treatment due, in part, to strains on capacity in 
the publicly funded system. Already, according to the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), 
the criminal justice system represents the principle source of 
referral for 36 percent of all substance abuse treatment 
admissions. With 650,000 offenders returning to our cities and 
towns, many in need of services, every effort must be made to 
expand prevention and treatment capacity. 

Policies that increase access to treatment services are necessary in 
order for State systems to be able to absorb additional admissions. 
One example is a strong commitment to the SAPT Block Grant - 
funding directed to every State and Territory - that represents 
approximately 40 percent of prevention and treatment 
expenditures for SSAs. Other support comes out of DO) through 
programs such as RSAT and the Reentry Demonstration Grants. 


Strengthen Prevention Services and Infrastructure 

Any crime prevention strategy requires a sound alcohol and 
other drug prevention infrastructure in each State. Infrastructure 
is needed to provide the capacity and resources for developing 
effective programs to prevent and reduce alcohol and other drug 
related crimes. SAMHSA's Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention (CSAP) has been partnering with SSAs to develop 
this fundamental infrastructure in a number of States through 
the State Prevention Framework State Incentive Grant (SPFSIG). 

Support the Development of Addiction Workforce 

A key challenge for many States in enhancing prevention and 
treatment services is recmiting, training, and retaining qualified 
treatment professionals. Effective addiction counseling is a skill 
that must be learned and developed. Salaries for counselors 
average about $30,000 per year, which is low for such skilled and 
emotionally challenging work. 

There is a shortage of trained counselors and that shortage is 
likely to grow. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), 
a total of 61,000 individuals were employed as substance abuse 
and behavioral disorders counselors in 2000; by 2010, the 
Department of Labor (DOL) projects there will be a need for an 
additional 21,000 counselors, a 35 percent increase. A similar 
increase in demand is anticipated for licensed professionals who 
have received graduate-level educations. 

To reverse this trend, initiatives to increase scholarships and 
offer student loan repayment to those working in the field must 
be considered on a State and federal level. 

Continue to Support Research 

It is essential to conduct research on the impact addiction 
services have on offender reentry. SSAs strongly urge the 
National Institute of Justice (NIJ) and the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics (BJS) to collaborate with the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse (NIDA), National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism (NIAAA), and States as they continue studies 
regarding prisoner reentry efforts. 


Hri NASADAP 


NASADAD's mission is to promote ejfective and efficient State substance abuse service systems. 


Contact information: Robert Morrison, Director of Public Policy, at (202) 293-0090 x 106 or nnorrisoti®nasadad.orir or 
Anne Luecke, Public Policy Associate, at (202) 293-0090 x 111 or nlueckc®nnsndad.or« . 


o 






